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THE CHRISTIAN AND THE WORLD’ 


EFORE I begin I have a confession to make: it was not I who 
Be the subject of this address. It was understood, at first, 

that I was to speak about Faith, a task quite heyond my power. 
Then, without asking me, the organiser of this gathering changed 
from this high theological theme to the simple question: ‘Is the 
Christian of this earth?’ At first I was disconcerted by the apparent 
simplicity of this question which demands the obvious answer: ‘Of 
course the Christian is of this earth. We have only to look at our- 
selves’. But, this first reaction over, it occurred to me that those 
who chose the question had not mistaken its importance, and the 
urgency of an adequate answer which it requires of us. It brings us, 
in point of fact, into the very heart of our own personal history, and 
the history of the Church. To have to give my answer to this 
question in the presence of your Eminence is an honour of which 
I am well aware, an honour which would certainly alarm me if I 
did not know that here we are all of one family and that I stand 
beside the most indulgent and most understanding of fathers. 


1 The following essay is a translation of a lecture delivered by the celebrated 
member of the French Academy before Cardinal Suhard on the closing day (May 
15th) of the Semaine des Intellectuels Catholiques 1949. It was published first in 
Temoignage Chrétien and now appears in the collected volume of the lectures of 
the Semaine, entitled Foi en Jésus Christ et Monde d’aujourd’hui published by 
Editions de Flore. The translation is published by the generous permission of the 
author as well as of the editor of Temoignage Chrétien and of the publishers, 
Editions de Flore. 
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If I begin by considering myself, and start with my own case, as 
one always should, then it is only too true that I am of this earth, 
as also the Académie Francaise is of this earth, the Légion d’Hon- 
neur is of this earth, the theatres, the big newspapers, the editors 
are of this earth, my house, my lands and my loves are of this earth. 
Assuredly are we of this earth as long as death, which is so near, 
appears to us as an uprooting, like that of a great oak tree clinging 
to the kingdom of the dead by a thousand and one roots: roots 
chiefly of interest, no doubt, but also roots of affection. 

We have spent our lives forming attachments, that is the truth 
of the matter—and there would be nothing extraordinary or scan- 
dalous about this if we did not at the same time spend our lives 
acknowledging a crucified God who asks his disciples to leave every- 
thing and take up his cross to follow him. We have settled down 
under this contradiction and taken it for granted; it has not irked 
us. More than that: we have taken advantage of it, lived by it— 
and not only we, the Catholic authors. No doubt we are the first 
offenders, if not exactly by cashing in on Judas’s thirty pieces of 
silver, at least, perhaps, by selling the fruits of that furtive kiss 
given to Christ and returned by him at the best moments of our 
lives. Treason by a kiss, that is the part that Judas played; but to 
cash in, if I dare say it, on the divine kiss, that is the part we play, 
that is at least the part played by some of us Catholic authors—and 
not a pretty part by any means. The writer of fiction has to beware 
of a particular kind of attachment which deserves special attention ; 
though here I can only mention it, the attachment of an author to 
his own work. How many of us have loved our own work better than 
our souls? We all have something of that passion which led Flaubert 
and Proust literally to devote their lives to their writing. Is there 
one single poet, or dramatist, or novelist who has sacrificed his work 
for Jesus Christ? Is there one who has done more than keep silent 
on finding he has no more to say or, like Racine, on concluding all 
he has to say? 

It is not only we simple layfolk who have to reproach ourselves. 
There are clerics too who gave up the world in the generous ardour 
of their youth, thinking that they were sacrificing everything. It 
sometimes happens that, by the middle of their life, they are as 
much attached to the world as if they had never left it. Thus a great 
religious Order, for instance, is at the same time of this earth; and 
a religious in the modern world can cut a fine figure in Society. 
He can even become the fashion, and can delight that world for 
which our Lord refused to pray. Far from being embarrassed by his 
cloth, he benefits from the attention, respect and confidence nearly 
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always predisposed in his favour. His slightest remark, such as would 
pass unheard from a layman, the licences he allows himself, carry 
weight and value just because he is marked by that sign which sets 
him apart, and which he employs to advantage. The truth is that 
Christ’s demand that we should leave all comes into conflict with 
another law—this applies even to those who have answered his call— 
a law of gravity of almost insuperable heaviness. Grace and the Law 
of Gravity is the title of a fine book which itself serves far better 
than any commentary to make my meaning clear, and explains the 
obstacles I have been trying to point out—obstacles which, thank 
God, are overcome by sanctity in countless souls. 

I know that we are not all called to the perfect life, and that 
‘Leave all and follow me’ is meant for those only who aspire to 
perfection. Yet the distinction has always seemed to me a specious 
one. I would be almost tempted to judge the life of a Christian as 
it draws to its close, condemning it on its apparent success and on 
the way in which it may have shown ‘the sweet and criminal 
experience of the world’, to quote a phrase of Pascal’s. I would be 
tempted to be as severe as Bernanos towards those old Christians 
one sees covered with decorations and honours of every kind (and 
believe me I include myself), did I not know only too well what 
these honours usually mean. They are often little more than wind 
and smoke; and many personal confidences have convinced me that 
it is rather a matter of hidden crosses, as the triumphs of many men 
only mask the secret failures, the shipwrecks of which they are the 
only witnesses, or sometimes even promethean tortures suffered on 
heights where thunderbolts may fall but the eyes of the world cannot 
reach. We are incapable of stretching ourselves on the cross, and on 
the contrary by nature we are disposed to seek out what charms and 
enchants us; but we are dragged by force to this cross by all the 
treachery of human loves, by illness, and at last by old age, that 
slow and inevitable destruction of the body ‘already three-quarters 
rotted’, as Bossuet says while the heart remains so indomitably 
young. ‘If God were with his own hands to give us masters’, cried 
Pascal, ‘Oh how willingly we would obey them! Necessity and cir- 
cumstances are infallibly from him’. 

Yes, necessity and circumstances are our masters. Seen from this 
perspective the catastrophes of man’s history (and there are a few 
epochs which are as sinisterly privileged as our own!) are like 
agents in the job of tearing the christian away from what on his own 
he has not the strength to renounce. ‘Pilgrims on the face of the 
earth’ used to be for most men a mere simile. Today we see great 
flocks of displaced persons, numberless crowds of poor homeless 
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creatures thrown out of their houses, their gardens, their country, 
wandering herds perpetually on the move, herds which any one of us 
might have to join one day, for who knows what may not be in store 
for him tomorrow? Circumstance, that God-given master, forces us 
to heed this terrible lesson. 

Doubtless among my hearers there are some who need no reminder 
to recall this lesson, those of you who have had your houses looted 
or burnt, and lost your humble treasures which each one inherits 
from his forbears, of little value perhaps but irreplaceable for the 
human heart. ‘1 have lost everything’. How often have I heard this 
said in the last ten years. Such is the history of man, a history made 
criminal by human pride, reminding us that we are of this earth 
only to detach ourselves from it, or to be detached from it in spite 
of ourselves. 

There is only one answer to our initial question: Yes, the Chris- 
tian is of this earth, and not only through covetousness and sin. 
He is of this earth literally, as a creature of clay, of that mud on 
which the Spirit breathed, mud from which sprang the wonder that 
is man. It is of dust that we are made, and to dust that we must 
return. It is this same dust that will rise again. We are of this 
earth, and however short our personal span may be, the human race 
will live on, and during the short interval in space and time that 
we are living dust we have to solve all the variety of problems of 
this world. You must forgive me for returning to these elementary 
facts, but there is nothing for it! We have our wives and children, 
we are the sons of our country, we are bound to our friends and to 
our neighbourhood. Now the accusation brought by the enemies of 
Christ against his servants from the first day, from the time when 
they were denounced by their first persecutors as the enemies of 
the human race, has always been that they refuse to be of this world, 
that they turn away from it in favour of a projection of their own 
agony and terror which they call God. You know how often they are, 
reproached for this estrangement. But it is also said that the more 
subtle among us (this is the Marxist’s accusation) only encourage 
the poor and the unhappy to turn their eyes to heaven in order to 
establish themselves more securely in peaceful occupation of their 
possessions. It is only too true that there are Catholics of a certain 
school who have done all they can to bring people to believe it. 
But we at least should know that detachment, that the denial which 
is imposed on us in order to counteract in our personal lives all its 
covetousness, does but serve to make us more free to devote our- 
selves personally to our brethren. This is what is meant by corres- 
ponding with grace, and why St John of the Cross says that it is 
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by love we shall be judged on the last day. 

The contradiction between civil duty and detachment from the 
world is only a superficial one. Our God is love. The Christian’s 
share in the life of the City should be nothing less than the expan- 
sion of this love, but how seldom is this true fundamentally, how 
often do we deceive ourselves by making out that our political creeds 
and sociological ideas are the outcome of our faith. For most of us, 
the reasons for our political forays come from elsewhere: traditions, 
prejudices, racial antipathies. These all make for a bias from which 
the best Christians are not always able to detach themselves, and 
which they are adept at covering with all sorts of edifying excuses. 
There is also the trick (less naive than Bossuet’s perhaps) which 
some Christians have of making politics subscribe to Holy Scripture. 
As Léon Bloy says, the righteous will find the most ingenious 
reasons for resigning themselves to the reprobation of three-quarters 
of the human race. Then there is that kind of idolatry peculiar to 
left-wing Christians. They tend to identify the fortunes of truth in 
this world with those of their party; they superimpose in some way 
upon revealed truth another dogma of the temporal order, the claims 
of which they take upon themselves, and which, I feel, they would 
not sacrifice for anything in the world. 

Let us admit, whether we are Right or Left, that we are terribly 
earthbound. We cling too hard to our ideas of Right and Left. When 
we have been detached from everything else it is too often here that 
we stick—to these ideas which are really passions, and violent ones, 
and the most amenable to high-faluting excuses. At other times I 
have always thought that it was easier for a Right-wing Christian, 
if he is in good faith and sincere, to recognise the impure origins of 
his passion, especially when he belongs to the privileged classes. 
It is not at all uncommon nowadays to find Christians of the Right 
who have a bad conscience. As a matter of fact they have had a 
bad conscience for some time: the recent success of ‘Maurass-ism’ 
in Christian bourgeois circles was partly due to the need for provid- 
ing a reasonable foundation, an intellectual justification for the 
order from which they benefited. The Catholic of the Left or of 
the ultra-Left, on the contrary, finds it easier to produce edifying 
motives for his antipathies and his hatreds, and to confuse them 
with that hunger and thirst for justice which were blessed on the 
Mount, and which bear the promise of being fulfilled. 

However this may be, it is obvious that on neither side in the 
realm of politics are we capable of practising spiritual detachment. 
Ideologies are concerned with flesh and blood so that wars have 
become totalitarian to the extent to which they have become ideo- 
logical conflicts. Wars of religion have ever been the most violent, 
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and the one which threatens our lives today is a religious war the 
size of this planet. 

Certainly we reject Nietzsche’s accusation and Marx’s. The 
Catholic Church has not turned her back on the world in the way 
they understand it. No one can deny the value of her social doctrine, 
her part in the organisation of labour, the enormous work of mercy 
that she has carried out for centuries in the most god-forsaken parts 
of the earth, and all this in spite of an apparent compromise with 
an unjust order. I am afraid of scandalising you, but hasn’t our 
generation perhaps paid too much attention to the social question? 
To hear some people speak one would gather that they deem the 
crowds in our churches to be of little value unless they consist of 
workers. Many Catholics, even the best, are so obsessed by the great 
misfortune of the Church today, separated as she is from the prole- 
tariat, that they tend to forget that God is no respecter of persons, 
that the great dignity of the poor in the Church and of the workers 
should not now make the Christians of other classes appear of less 
value in our eyes. As you know, want and poverty and even destitu- 
tion are things only too evenly shared out today, and that the poor 
of Jesus Christ are sometimes to be found wearing gloves, and even 
fur coats. 

We may have a legitimate desire to refute Marx’s calumny, and 
to prove by our own effort in the social field that the Church is not 
the opium of the people, but need this prevent us from stressing 
what is, after all, most essential to the message of Christianity, 
and what, believe me, all men in this year 1949 expect of us? When 
I hear great voices propounding from the pulpit questions concern- 
ing society and confronting the Gospel with the problems of the 
State, the relations between capital and labour, between the civil 
power and the Church, I have no doubt of the urgency of coming to 
grips with such questions. Yet I cannot help suspecting that a great 
number among that vast congregation—vast since it also includes 
the unseen radio listeners—must be sharing my feelings, mingled 
with great admiration, of having been slightly deceived; for surely 
they ask for one thing alone, and only come crowding round the 
pulpit to hear one thing—that we have a Father in heaven, that we 
have been redeemed, that our sins will be forgiven. Do you think 
that in the secrecy of their hearts they want to hear about syndi- 
cates? No, of course they don’t. They want to hear about forgive- 
ness and redemption. 

I don’t want to discourage you. I must beware of the sadness 
which is common to my age. All the same, weighing my words, I 
believe that the hope of mankind, at this moment in history, in so 
far as it concerns this earth, is a maimed thing. There was first of 
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all that great outburst of hope in 1789 and 1790, the finest period 
for the human race as many Frenchmen believed in those years; 
then, a little more than a century later, came the Russian revolu- 
tion, another terrific flare-up of earthly hope: the October Revolu- 
tion. 

What has come of it all? we may ask ourselves today among the 
ruins of Europe. Each one of us is in part responsible for the carnage 
and the crematoriums that are still smouldering. Man has reached 
the utmost limits of bestiality nineteen hundred years after the death 
of our Lord and his resurrection. This would not matter so much— 
but what is really terrifying is his consciousness amid the evil. This 
apocalyptic vision should be enough to persuade us that human hope, 
estranged from God, is played out in so far as this earth is con- 
cerned. But it is worse than that: the survivors of those four terri- 
fying years have not learnt their lesson. And if their eyes are not 
opened by that thunder-flash, when will they ever open? Two 
different kinds of imperialism stand face to face, like pawns on a 
chess-board ready for the next game—while we work out the possible 
moves of either side: Asia where communism has the upper hand, 
and Germany already reviving and becoming a menace. Such is the 
Machiavellian stupidity of these empires that they cannot see how 
the arms which they guard so jealousy would completely annihilate 
the object of their dispute. 

What does a political faith, or political hope mean nowadays? 
Without blinding ourselves to the failure of one party of the Right 
wing concerned in the national catastrophe of 1940, we can say that 
no greater hope is to be found in the Left wing since the communist 
party has become the pole of the working classes, and offers no 
other opening to a proletarian revolution than the triumph of pan- 
slavism. This insatiable Moloch stands at the gates of the tranquil 
City dreamt of by the young Péguy. The socialist cannot hope to see 
the dawn of real socialism until the hunger of Soviet Russia has been 
appeased. 

These are self-evident truths which the most humble can under- 
stand. In spite of what Christianity has lost in the countries occupied 
by Soviet Russia, according to the terrifying account we heard 
yesterday?, the unbelievers find themselves in face of such evidence 
forced to look with new eyes on the mother of men, the Holy Church 
standing immovable in the midst of such prostrate and desperate 
countries; because she is of this earth, indeed because she is rooted 
in this criminal earth, saturated in blood. but also because she 


2 On the previous day of the Semaine Professor Henri Bédarida of the Sorbonne 
had given some facts of the destruction of Catholicism in Poland, Lithuania, 
Rumania, etc. (pp. 201-6 of the collected papers). 
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belongs to heaven. She is heaven come down to earth that the 
children sing of at their first communion: ‘Le Ciel a visité la terre’. 

We mustn’t be misled by the idea that we have to fight com- 
munism on its own ground, though we should, of course, follow it and 


dominate it as far as we are able. Now don’t misunderstand me and : 
read into my words any kind of criticism of the new methods of the f 
apostolate which are the glory of the Church in France, and 
especially of the Diocese of Paris and its venerated and beloved 
leader. We must remember that in this year 1949 men are clamour- 
ing for something more than the bread of this earth. If I were asked c 
to choose the passage from the Gospels which I felt was best adapted . 
to the present condition of humanity, I think that I would single out | ti 
our Lord’s tender, almost supplicating question: ‘Will you also go ‘ 
away?’ and St Peter’s answer: ‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou f 
hast the words of eternal life’. ‘ 
Yes, the Christian is of the earth, of this earth which will perish, - 
and which is decaying under his very eyes, but he has received the ‘ 
words which will not perish. And his one task in this world is to 
spread the flames thereof and to make his own life its witness. He is i: 
caught, as it were, in between these two promises, one of destruc- E 
tion and one of eternity. Hope, in the temporal sense of the word, 
is of little use to him in keeping up his courage. I remember how : 
a young priest wrote to me just before he fell in the tragic battle of ye 
1940: ‘My hopes are at an end. But Hope is a very different thing h 
from being hopeful’. Even if we had nothing more to hope for, we b 
would still have Hope. Only the Christian is able to understand the B 
profundity of Tacitus’s saying: “There is no need of hope for an 
undertaking . . .’ We can devote ourselves wholeheartedly to the ‘i 
human city, and serve it, without necessarily having to believe in its ti 
final stability. al 
In the Cardinal’s slums many churches that were only half-built A 
were bombed during the last war, but this hasn’t stopped him; they in 
are being built up again. The Christian social workers, the parish 
priest in the slums, or the priest-worker, these men know that their ' 
work is already a beginning of the kingdom of God and its justice, . 
a testimony to the promise that was made us. ’ | 
To what kind of destruction will the idolatry of technical science ta 


lead us? That is the secret of the laboratories. But we have a secret 
too, guessed at by other men, and which we have no right to keep hi 
to ourselves. It is this: that in spite of all the crimes committed, 
in spite of all the bloodshed and blinding tears, we are gradually 
approaching the day of all days when mankind, risen, resuscitated 
_and glorious, will behold the sign of the Son of God. 
Francois Mauriac. 
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PETER MAURIN, AGITATOR 


ETER MAURIN was 72 years old when he died on May 15th, 1949. 
He was born in a small French community, 200 miles from 
Barcelona, one of a family of 23 children. His own mother died 
after giving birth to five children, and his father married again and 
there were eighteen more children. Amongst them now there are 
four teachers, three carpenters, some farm hands. Some of his sisters 
are nuns and some of his brothers are members of religious orders. 

Some years ago Peter gave the following facts: 

‘My mother’s name’, he said, ‘was Marie Pages. She died in 1885. 
Of her five children only I and Celestin, a brother who was eighteen 
months younger than I, and my sister Marie, two years younger 
than my brother, were left. My whole name is Aristide Pierre. Pierre 
was my grandfather and my godfather. He died at the age of ninety- 
four and he was never sick. He worked in the fields until he was 
eighty-five, and after that he could not because of his eyes. So he 
stayed home and made baskets and recited his rosary. He liked to 
work. He knew it was good for him. 

‘The last I heard of my brother he was the head of a school in 
Paris, St Clotilde’s, a parish school. He had been a Christian 
Brother, but when they were secularised they no longer wore the 


- garb but went on teaching just the same. One of my half-brothers 


taught for the Christian Brothers’ school and he was married to a 
school teacher who taught in the public school. In the last war he 
had a bullet in his body seventy-one days when he was.taken prisoner 
by the Germans. I, myself, taught at school with the Christian 
Brothers for about five years. 

‘Celestin was teaching in Pueblo, Mexico, when the last war broke 
out, and he returned to France, and because he had not served his 
time in the army he was put in the medical corps. He was buried 
alive by one shell bursting near him, and unburied by another. 
Another half-brother was lost in the war and there were five others 
in that war and maybe some in this. 

‘My youngest half-sister was a weakling but got stronger as she 
got older. She studied in England and she is a nun, I don’t know 
which order, and is head of a school in Bolivia’. 

One time when Peter was giving us slogans, as we sat around the 
table at the Easton farm, and he proposed the slogan: ‘Eat what 
you raise and raise what you eat’, we asked him what they ate in 
his family when he was a boy. 

‘We did not eat the calves, we sold them’, he said. “We ate pork 
every day. We raised no hops, so there was no beer. We raised no 
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grapes, so no wine. We had very little meat. We had plenty of bread 
—there was a communal oven. We had plenty of butter to season 
things with; we had eggs. We had codfish from the Brittany fisher- 
men. They went all the way to Newfoundland and Iceland to fish. 
We had vegetable soups, salads and cheese. 

‘It was in 1882 when the public school system started, when I was 
five years old. It was obligatory in every village. My mother and 
father could not speak French, only a dialect like Catalan. (Jotire 
was born in French Catalonia and och in Basque Catalonia. Cata- 
lonian is spoken in Barcelona.) Our home language was more Latin 
than French. The name of our town was a Latin one, Oultet. 

‘The seat of our diocese was twelve miles away, and our parish 
church two miles away. Oultet had fifteen families and in the parish 
there were ten villages. There were two priests, and they worked 
very hard. To help make their living they worked in the garden. 
The villagers provided them with wood, and they got some little 
pay from the state, a compensation which was regulated by the 
concordat made by Napoleon. 

‘There are eighty-nine departments in France, and in my province, 
Languedoc, there were seven or nine departments. 

‘My father owned eighty sheep and there was a herder for all the 
village. He had an assistant in the summer. There were probably 
three thousand sheep in the flock and they grazed on what was still 
communal land. It was very cold in winter. The fuel we used was 
branches from the trees. We used to cut the branches every three 
years. The leaves were for the sheep and the branches for firewood. 
We cooked at an open fireplace. 

‘My father is dead, and my stepmother must be seventy-five by 
now. She was nineteen when she married my father. Last I heard, 
my brother was still farming and dealing in cattle. 

‘I lived there in the southern part of France, a peasant, on the 
soil, until 1 was fourteen, and then I weit away to school. When I 
went to the Christian Brothers’ school near Paris, and five years 
later when I was teaching there, I was a member of a study club 
in Paris. It was the same time Charles Péguy was there, but I did 
not know him, nor was I influenced by him. Instead I was interested 
in a group which published a paper which came out twice a week, 
called Le Sillon. It had nothing to do with the decentralist move- 
ment, no, but it was interested in ethics. It understood the chaos 
of the times. Mare Sangnier was editor and backer of the paper. 
Later my friends got out a weekly paper called The Spirit of Demo- 
cracy. They were looking for an ideology. They were preoccupied 
about the idea of an élite in a democracy. 
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‘I did not like the idea of revolution. I did not like the French 
revolution nor the English revolution. I did not wish to work to 
perpetuate the proletariat, so 1 never became a member of a union, 
even though here in America I did all kinds of hard labour. I was 
always interested in the land and man’s life on the land. 

‘That is why I went homesteading to Canada, but after two years, 
when my partner was killed, I went around the country with work 
gangs and entered this country in 1911, where I have been ever since’. 

Probably it was the sight of the poverty of Paris slums, and the 
thought of his peasant background, and the reading of Prince Peter 
Kropotkin, the Russian philosophical anarchist, that first led Peter 
to think of moving to Canada to settle on the land. 

He worked on railroads and on occasion he was thrown into jail. 
He told of one such incident when he had been working somewhere 
down in Illinois, and, the job finished, set forth for Chicago, where 
he was to be paid. The old Biblical idea of not letting the sun set 
either on wrath or an unpaid workman is not in practice in our 
industrial system. The gandy dancers had to ride a freight, which 
was illegal, in order to get back to the city. They were taken off, 
arrested and confined to jail as vagrants and set loose again, either 
to repeat their misdemeanour or to walk the long trek into the city. 
Yes, Peter was well acquainted with poverty and injustice, rude- 
ness and abuse. 

He worked on farms, in brickyards, in steel mills, at every kind 
of unskilled labour from Chicago to New York. At one time he 
settled in Chicago for a while and gave French lessons, using the 
methods, so far as I can make out, of the Berlitz school, and he was 
pretty successful at it. He read constantly, he worked, he taught. 
Always he was the teacher. And when he could not get enough to 
listen he wrote out his ideas in neat, lettered script, duplicated it 
and distributed it himself on street corners, an undignified apos- 
tolate. 

He stressed simple and fundamental] truths, so simple they seemed 
obvious, and so powerful that they contain the energy to change 
people's lives, provided they are spread by people who really believe 
in them. It is this faith which makes them dynamic. 

Perhaps that is what makes Peter so important a person, this 
tremendous faith he had, not only in God but in men. He was an 
apostle to the world. It is this which sets him apart from other men, 
from other saints of the Church of God who went around preaching 
penance, reminding men of their relationship with God and eternity. 
Peter thought not only in terms of eternity, but of this present life, 
where we are actors, where we are placed as though in a testing 
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ground, to prove ourselves, to prepare ourselves for eternal life. 

Peter so felt the tremendous importance of this life, even though 
it be but a second in eternity where one day is as a thousand years, 
that he made one feel the magnificent significance of our work, our 
daily lives, the material of God’s universe and what we did with it, 
how we used it. 

The dignity of the worker. The dignity of work. The goodness of 
God's goods. Man as a co-creator. ‘These were the things he believed 
in. He had faith in himself, in his own importance as a lay apostle, 
and that faith was sufficient for him to rise above any and all rebuffs 
from whatever source they came. He knew, he was confident, that 
he had a message. He always talked of the necessity of the long 
view, of the vision, in order to give ourselyes the perspective we 
needed to see things in the light of eternity. That very long view 
made the work of the day, what we did here and now, so important 
that each thought, each decision, each step we took determined the 
future, not only for ourselves but for the world. ‘For the others’. 

Charles Péguy, to whose writings Peter introduced us, was always 
mindful of ‘the others’. He used to say that when he appeared 
before God, God would say to him: ‘Where are the others?’. So the 
problem was how to reach them, how to influence them. 

When I first met Peter in 1932 he came brandishing Nazareth or 
Social Chaos by Fr Vincent McNabb. He had been working for the 
past seven years at a boys’ camp which was run by one of the New 
York parishes. He helped mend roads, cut ice, worked around the 
barn and was genera] handyman, and in return received his board 
and lodging. Not that he got any cooked meals except what he pre- 
pared for himself. He allowed himself a few dollars’ worth of 
groceries at the village store and made simple meals such as he was 
used to. When he came into New York every now and then to carry 
on his apostolate around Union Square and the Bowery, Wall Street 
and Columbus Circle, the priest who ran the camp gave him a dollar 
a day to live on. Out of this he paid for his ‘flop’ and his three meals. 
He knew all the humiliations of poverty as well as its meagreness. 
It might better be called destitution, this life he chose for himself, 
because I know that when Peter talked of poverty he meant the 
simple poverty of Nazareth, where it is supposed that St Joseph 
earned enough to feed and clothe his family. 

Peter came to me, as I said, with Fr McNabb and with the Pope’s 
encyclicals, not the ones on labour but those which had to do with 
the saints. He called our attention to one on St Francis of Assisi, 
and one on St Francis de Sales especially, quoting: ‘Let no one 
think that the command, ‘‘Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is 
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perfect’, is addressed to a select few and that others are permitted 
to remain in an inferior degree of virtue. The law obliges, it is clear, 
absolutely everyone in the world without exception’. 

He brought us Eric Gill, which he paraphrased, or synopsized for 
us in his neat phrased writing. He brought Kropotkin, Penty, Belloc 
and Chesterton and Harold Robbins. 

The Sun of Justice, by the last-named writer, is filled with quota- 
tions from the Popes and the authorities for his social programme, 
which Peter used again and again to drive his points home. One 
especially was important to emphasise Peter’s message, his concen- 
tration on the affairs of this world: 


‘The Catholic Church, that imperishable handwork of our all- 
merciful God, has for her immediate and natural purpose the saving 
of souls and securing our happiness in heaven. Yet in regard to things 
temporal she is the source of benefits as manifold and great as if 
the chief end of her existence were to ensure the prospering of our 
earthly life’. (Pope Leo XIII, Immortale Dei.) 

I like to emphasise the quality in Peter—that he was always 
talking about our needs in this life. Although he emphasised as a 
technique the practice of the works of mercy as a way of showing 
our love for our brother, and reaching him to change his heart and 
mind, still one could never call him a preacher. He was diffident and 
reserved about his spiritual life and that of others. He himself went 
to daily Mass and comminion, and if there were communal prayers 
such as prime and compline, or the rosary, he was always there to 
participate in it. He did not see to it that others were there; he 
was never in any sense a manager—he left that to others to do. 
He talked about these things and left it up to the group to do it if 
they wished. He valued freedom as God valued it, and here I quote 
Harold Robbins again: “That he should be freely loved and served 
seems, so far as our thought can penetrate, to have been God’s chief 
reason for calling us into being. At the cost of this freedom God 
could have established a world full of orDER, but not of justice, for 
free will is of the essence of human justice’. 

It caused many a controversy, Peter’s ideas of freedom, especially 
on our farms where there was so much unusual and unaccustomed 
(for city people) work to be done. Some people have the habit of 
work and fell in gladly. The poor who were sick and disabled were 
not expected to work; they were expected to rest and recover, and 
Peter was sensitive in regard to the works of mercy. He felt that 
they should be freely performed, with no expectation of thanks, and 
he did not want them to feel that ‘work on the woodpile’ was ex- 
pected as a return for the bread and soup they were given. But 
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there were many who could have worked but did not, and I can 
remember one hard summer when several young men sat under the 
trees and carried on a sit-down strike against what they termed the 
lack of organisation. They would do nothing until they were ordered 
to, they said, and although Peter set the example by clearing away 
a tremendous trash heap ieft by former tenants and burying it, and 
breaking up rock to mend our hilly roads which were always being 
washed out, and although he pointed out that the roads needed 
mending and that the tools were available, nevertheless the three 
young men sat under a tree and tried to build up their faction for a 
full month. 

Peter would go to such extremes ‘to make a point’, to instigate 
and to illustrate a discussion on freedom, responsibility, self-employ- 
ment, ‘being what you want the other fellow to be’, that I can well 
understand the criticisms that have always been levelled at the 
Catholic Worker programme and technique. 

Peter Maurin’s programme of action, in the face of the crisis of 
the day, a crisis that has continued these last twenty years through 
a great depression and a war, remains the same now as it did when 
we first met back in 1933: . 

1. To reach the man in the street with the social teachings of the 

Church. 

2. To reach the masses through the practice of the corporal and 
spiritual works of mercy, at a personal sacrifice, which means 
voluntary poverty. 

3. To found Houses of Hospitality for the practice of the works 
of mercy. 

4. To build up a lay apostolate through round-table discussions 
for the clarification of thought. 

5. To found farming communes for the cure of unemployment. 
To solve the problem of the machine. To work for the restora- 
tion of property’and the combating of the servile state; for the 
building up of the family, the original community, the first 
unit of society. 

Peter was ill for the past five years, suffering with a heart con- 
dition that resulted in hardening of the arteries of the brain. He lost 
his memory to a great extent, and we felt that his inability to think 
was his martyrdom. He was the poor man of his day, and he had 
literally given up everything for Christ. He indulged in no idle 
words, though he was a prodigious talker and teacher, and so in 
his last years he sat in silence amongst us. He had to be led around 
and cared for like a child, he whose freedom and manhood meant 
so much. He was meek with it all. We are going to print his book, 
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Catholic Radicalism, this week, but he died before we could put a 
copy in his hands. He was buried in a donated grave, and now we 
hear that since there is already a tombstone there, we can only have 
his name included with the owners of the plot, so that he has not 
even the gravestone which Ada de Bethune was to carve for him 
as his own. 

He has set us all the example in selflessness, and in a terrible zeal 
that God’s will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. 

All of us here in our ten houses and half-dozen farms, and many 
of our readers who are working as apostles throughout the country, 
feel with an intense gratitude and love the privilege that was ours 
to be called to work with him. 

Peter died on May 15th, on the feast of St Jean Baptiste de La 
Salle, and was buried by the Salesian Fathers from the Church of 
the Transfiguration on Mott Street. For one night he was laid out 
at Maryfarm, Newburgh, New York, and a requiem Mass was sung 
by the group at the farm, which is the nearest thing we have to one 
of Peter’s agronomic universities; then his body was brought to New 
York, 60 miles away, and laid out in the store at 115 Mott Street, 
which is the office of the Catholic Worker and the St Joseph’s House 
of Hospitality. Neighbours and friends, priests and laymen came 
throughout the day and night to pray at his coffin, and the next 
morning Cardinal Spellman sent a representative, Monsignor Nelson, 
to the funeral Mass, which was sung by the entire congregation. 
He was buried in St John’s Cemetery, across the East River, on 
Long Island, in the family plot of Father Pierre Conway, O.P. 

Dorotuy Day. 
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HEN two societies which are only materially distinct? from 
Wes other come into collision neither is to be sacrificed to 

placate the other, but the interests of each are to be catered 
for in a rigidly fair manner. 


1 Adapted from InstiTUrIoNEs Juris Pusiict Vol. 1 (Jus Publicum 
Internum) Pars I, Titulus iii. art. 3 (Relationes societatum perfectarum in statu 
conflictus) Principium 2.—Vatican, Polyglot. 3rd Edtion (1947) pp. 149-55. 

The principles and discussion in this text-book (which was welcomed at its first 
appearance in 1936 by Cardinal Pacelli himself) are naturally intended for students 
of law. But this section has already received wide publicity and interest in Ger- 
many and it is thought preferable to give as near a translation as possible, rather 
than mere comment, for readers to consider. Naturally it must be remembered 
that this is only one section in a text-book and that consequently in order to put it 
in article form it has had to be adapted. It does however fairly represent the views 
of Mgr Ottaviani. 

2 ‘Society’ in this context means a society which is at once specifically one and 
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This principle is based on the fact that these two societies are of 
equal standing, enjoy therefore identical rights and have neither of 
them any legal advantage over the other; neither in fact is obliged 
to waive any of its rights in favour of the other. On this account a 
balance in no way derogatory to either must be struck as accurately 
as is possible between the conflicting rights; for example, by dividing 
up the disputed matter (granted it is divisible) or by making com- 
pensation. At times indeed the right claimed on one side may be a 
putative one only, and that on the other side clearly unimpeachable 
(objective) ; or at least one rather than the other may have a greater 
interest at stake or stronger grounds on which to quarrel. But even 
in situations such as these, peaceful methods of settling the issue 
must take precedence over all others. 

First of all, therefore, every effort should be made to establish 
the existence of whatever right is being claimed; then an attempt 
should be made to compose differences amicably; finally, should 
this fail, war must not be declared without first trying out certain 
coercive measures which, though of less consequence than war, may 
be equally effective in the circumstances.’ These last, indeed, are 
the only measures to be taken whenever it is clear that they of 
themselves can effect a settlement, and avoid the disasters of war. 

But what of mediation, arbitration or an investigation by an 
international tribunal? Are not these also possible means? To me, 
indeed, they seem of so obiigatory a nature that they alone are the 
only justifiable and lawful means of vindicating rights in present 
times; war is out of the question. It is important, however, to note 
with regard to this view that this is not the opinion of past cen- 
turies: in those days mediation, etc., were not considered the 
exclusive means of settling disputes between perfect or fully autono- 
mous societies; they were at the most highly commendable from 
a humanitarian viewpoint.4 For, granting the concept of the sove- 
reignty of every state, then each state, because of its very indepen- 


numerically many; for states which are many in that they are quite distinct 
entities, nevertheless may be considered one in that all alike pursue the same 
specific end, viz., a temporal well-being which will leave nothing to be desired. 
Such societies are only materially distinct when they concern groups which are 
of equal standing and are divided by locality, race. etc. Mgr Ottaviani has already 
explained this distinction earlier in his treatise ——Ep. 

3 The more so because war, the greatest coercive measure possible, may be out of 
proportion to the import of the question. These lesser measures are: reprisals, 
a peaceful blockade, seizure of ships, occupation of territory, threats in the form 
of an ultimatum. 

4 Hence a moral or subjective obligation of trying out these measures, was 
recognised. cfr. Laurent, Etude sur l'histoire de l'humanité, t. xi. There has been 
a celebrated instance of papal mediation, that of Leo XIII in the Hispano- 
German dispute over the Caroline Islands. Schioppa. L’arbitrato Pontificio, 1887. 
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dence and perfection, was also possessed of the juridical power of 
safeguarding its rights even by force of arms. The state, it was held, 
had ample resources at its disposal with which to uphold its rights 
in face of an adversary struggling against or simply ignoring the 
obligations these rights imposed upon him. 

Warfare, however, was not to be indulged in merely because one 
had a just and proportionate cause with which to justify the action; 
it also had to be necessary to the preservation of the social well- 
being, and withal reasonably assured of success. 

The justification of war did not rest, therefore, on the presump- 
tion that war was a satisfactory way of putting an end to a dispute; 
that would have been to overlook the fact that a war between two 
states is as unsatisfactory as a duel between two private persons: 
neither course proves on which side right and reason lie. No, the 
sole justification of recourse to warfare was on an occasion when 
there was little hope of appealing to, or—if a disputed right were 
in question—of getting a decision from an authority higher than the 
state. War could be used then to compel an adversary to make good 
some infringement of rights—but with the understanding that it 
was a physical instrument the only concern of which was to keep 
intact the moral implication of the right infringed. 


All the foregoing reasoning is cogent enough if we confine our- 
selves to a purely theoretical treatment of warfare. But in practice 
and in relation to present conditions the principles enunciated do 
not seem to hold. They were meant, we should remember, to cover 
warfare of a special kind, that between mercenary armies,6 and not 
our mammoth warfare which sometimes entails the total downfall 
of the nations at grips with each other; the principles, in fact, can- 
not be applied in the life of modern nations without doing serious 
damage to the particular peoples involved, and (leaving aside a 


5 A war was not really justifiable unless it were just internally and externally: 
internally in so far as there was at least a subjective cause to justify it; externally 
in that all the provisions of the jus gentium covering resort to war had been 
observed. We know only too well what scant attention has been paid to this 
second detail at the outbreak of recent wars, even though the obligations imposed 
by the jus gentium had been reinforced by obligations previously undertaken in 
treaties. 

In this century many nations have of their own accord agreed among themselves 
to use peaceful means only, in the event of disputes. The pacts drawn up to this 
effect have been filed by the League of Nations: cfr. for example, League of 
a Recueil des Traités, etc., vol. 184, nn. 3081, 3097; vol. 136, nn. 3125, 
137, ete. 

6 The enforced conscription common today does civilians a very grave harm; 
whereas in former times those who took up arms, and they did so voluntarily, 
received payment. 
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question of a defensive war begun, under certain conditions, for the 
protection of the state from actual and unjust aggression) no state 
is justified any longer in resorting to warfare when some right has 
not been given its full due. Not that we for a moment wish to despise. 
or belittle the theories of the great exponents of christian inter- 
national law! That would be unpardonable! The war of their treatises 
is not the war of our experience. he diiterence indeed is not even 
of the purely numerical or mathematical order; it goes much deeper. 
It affects the very principles governing war. Principles indeed derive 
from and vary with the nature of things; the difference between 
war as it was and war as we know it is precisely one of nature. 

At the Vatican Council the Fathers intimated to the Pope their 
desire that some definite statement be drawn up which might induce 
men to abandon warfare altogether or at least induce them to .con- 
duct their wars according to humanitarian principles. The salvation 
of certain Christian peoples was the chief cause of their concern; 
not simply because these peoples were then in the throes of war but 
‘rather because of the horrible disasters’ with which they were 
afflicted as a result of war. War, they were gravely troubled to note, 
was the occasion of disasters not the least of which, a lowering of 
moral standards, accompanied and persisted after war, and made 
shipwreck of the faith of so many souls.? We in this century have 
even further cause for concern: 

(a) On account of the great development of communication in 
modern times and the desire on the part of nations to extend 
their interests to all parts of the world, excuses for war are 
now all too frequent. 

(b) The disasters which worried the Fathers at the Vatican 
Council now affect not only soldiers and armies at war but 
also entire peoples.® 


7 Even then, long before the colossal iniquities perpetrated in twentieth-century 
warfare, the tendencies and effects of obligatory conscription and warfare were 
described by the Fathers as follows: *The condition of the world has become 
wholly intolerable at present, so huge are the armies whether standing or conscript. 
Nations groan under the expense of their upkeep; the spirit of infidelity to 
obligations, and the tendency to ignore the force of iaw when international 
interests are in question, give greater opportunities than ever for illegal and 
unjust war—or rather a greater opportunity for spreading carnage of the most 
deplorable sort far and wide. As a result the maintenance of the poverty-stricken 
is threatened, commercial intercourse is frustrated, the very conscience of men 
has become grievously blunted or at least ignobly debased, and a vast number of 
souls are perishing . . .’ Acta et Decreta Sacr. Oecumenici Concilii Vaticani, vol. 
VII. Collectio Lacensis, Vol. 861-866, (Herder, Friburg-im-Breisgau, 1890.) 

8 All the more so because on account of general conscription and the obligation 
of organising interna! defence and resistance imposed in time of war on all citizens, 
belligerents are no longer willing to distinguish between soldier and civilian; 
they are inclined therefore to treat all—indiscriminately—as combatants. 
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(c) The extent of the damage done to national assets by aerial 
warfare, and the dreadful weapons that have been introduced 
of late, is so great that it leaves both vanquished and victor 
the poorer for years after. 

(d) Innocent people, too, are liable to great injury from the 
weapons in current use: hatred is on that account excited 
above measure; extremely harsh reprisals are provoked; wars 
result which flaunt every provision of the jus gentium, and 
are marked by a savagery greater than ever. And what of the 
period immediately after a war? Does not it also provide an 
obvious pointer to the enormous and irreparable damage which 
war, the breeding place of hate and hurt, must do to the 
morals and manners of nations? 

(e) In these days, when the world itself has become seemingly 
shrunken and straitened, the bonds between the nations of 
the world are so close and exigent that almost the whole world 
becomes involved once war is declared. 

(f) A regime may be under the impression that it can engage in 
a just war with hope of success; but in fact secret weapons 
can be prepared to such effect nowadays that they, being un- 
foreseen, can upset and utterly thwart all calculations. 

These considerations, and many others which might be adduced 
besides, show that modern wars can never fulfil those conditions 
which (as we stated earlier on in this essay) govern—theoretically— 
a just and lawful war.? Moreover, no conceivable cause could ever 
be sufficient justification for the evils, the slaughter, the destruction, 
the moral and religious upheavals which war today entails. 

In practice, then, a declaration of war will never be justifiable. 
A defensive war even should never be undertaken unless a legitimate 
authority, with whom the decision rests, shall have both certainty 
of success and very solid proofs that the good accruing to the nation 
from the war will more than outweigh the untold evils which it will 
bring on the nation itself, and on the world in general.10 

Otherwise the government of peoples would be no better than the 


9 ‘From a historical point of view war is not so much an instrument of justice as 
a great practical violation of charity. Today we must needs have the courage to 
consider carefully the latest methods of war; for the conditions which theology 
requires to justify a war no longer apply’. Cordovani. Il Santificatore. Rome 
1939. p. 490 sq. 

10 ‘The wise man is forced to wage wars that are just, because of the wrong-doing 
of some other man; and this wrong-doing should ever be a source of sorrow to 
man, (because of its human origin) even when it does not actually make war 
necessary. Let anyone, then, who is moved to sorrow when he considers how 
great, how deplorable, how ruthless are ail these evils of war, acknowledge the 
wretchedness he feels. If, however, he endures or contemplates them without any 
anguish of mind, then his wretchedness is all the greater for thinking himself 
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reign of universal disaster, which, as the recent war has shown, 
will claim its victims more from the civilian population than from 
the combatant troops. 


In what way then shall international crises be dealt with on future 
occasions? ‘Discussion and force’, says Cicero,!1 ‘are the main ways 
of settling quarrels, the former of which is peculiar to man, the 
latter to brute beasts’. The former therefore is ever to be preferred; 
the interests of peace must be our chief concern ever-—and it is not 
the forming of armies but the formation of minds which will best 
secure this. 

In this formation the weapons of charity, justice and truth shall be 

(a) A civil and religious education of nations which so disposes 
peoples (and hence the rulers chosen from them) to co-opera- 
tion and to an honourable recognition and interchange of 
rights and obligations, that class bitterness, race enmity and 
‘ xperial competition—than which there is no better kindling 
for wars—are entirely eliminated. 

(b) The setting up of an international body whose pronounce- 
ments all nations and rulers should respect. 

(c) The inculcation among peoples of a spirit of brotherliness 
in accord with gospel principles; as a result each nation will 
be prepared to place the good of the whole human brother- 
hood before its own interests, in the manner in which indivi- 
duals in any republic worthy of the name ought always to 
contribute to the common good from whatever they them- 
selves possess. 

(d) To render impossible totalitarian régimes, for they above all 
else are the turbulent sources from which wars break out.12 
Moreover, should the representatives of any people (or the 
people themselves) ever have conclusive indications that their 
rulers are on the point of undertaking a war in which nothing 
but blood and ruin will be the lot of the nation, they should 
and ought to take just measures to overthrow that régime.'3 

ALAPHRIDUS OTTAVIANI., 


on a par with the divine because he no longer manifests the feeling natural to a 
man’. St Augustine. The City of God. Bk. XIX. 7. Cordovani, Il Sanctificatore, 
Rome, 1939, p. 490 has the following: ‘The winning of a war is no compensation 
whatever today for the damage incurred in waging it’. 

11 De Officits. I. XI. He did however think that war was allowable: ‘If it be not 
possible to avail of the former (discussion), then recourse is to be had tothe latter 
(force). . . . In my opinion, at least, we should strive always to secure a peace 
that shall not contain anything of guile’. (ibid.). 

12 All these matters are treated in the allocutions of his Holiness Pope Pius XII 
over the radio during the years 1939-1944. 

13 ‘Each citizen has as much right as the people as a whole to be informed whether 


THE BLACK FRIARS IN WALES! 


WELL-KNOWN picture by Fra Angelico shows the meeting at 
Ar. in the year 1216, of St Francis and St Dominic. They 

were men of very different experience and temperament; yet 
they were one in heart; and between them they gave to Christianity 
a new form of apostolic ministry that still, over 700 years later, is 
operative in the world. Francis and Dominic were the founders of 
the friars. And a friar—the word simply means ‘brother’—a friar 
is one who combines elements of the earlier monasticism—its dedi- 
catory vows, its communal life, its daily round of praise of God in 
church—with the manifold works of the pastoral ministry. For the 
friar, contemplation of divine things issues in activity outside his 
monastery: he is, as it were, both monk and missioner—‘revivalist’ , 
if you like . . . Dominic was a Spaniard by birth; and in the south 
of France in the early years of the thirteenth century he was faced 
with the ravages of a doctrine that was both false in the abstract 
and vicious and anti-social in practice. Moved by intense compassion 
for those who erred in ignorance, he saw that what was wanted was 
intelligent presentation of the truths of Christian faith by men who 
lived really in accordance with those truths—a real ministry of the 
word and of example. And so he brought into being the Order of 
Preachers or Black Friars. 


The new order spread rapidly, and special friaries were soon opened 
in university cities: for ignorance cannot be successfully fought by 
the ignorant, and from the first the Dominicans were a body of 
students as well as teachers. They came to England in 1221, their 
first house being, significantly enough, at Oxford. Sometime before 
1247 the earliest house of Black Friars was established in Wales, 
at Haverfordwest. Its eventual site was at the end of Bridge Street. 
Four others followed, all before 1269, namely: at Rhuddlan, on the 
bank of the Clwyd, half a mile from the castle; at Cardiff, outside 
the north-west angle of the castle walls; at Bangor-in-Afron; and 
at Brecon. 

There are notable remains of only one of these houses today. 
Beside the Usk, across the bridge, at Brecon stands the well-known 
Christ's College, refounded there with the consent of King Henry 


anyone is with impunity working the downfall (of the nation); all citizens indeed 
have the right to rebel when the intrigues of their government presage intolerable 
miseries. Enforced misery, civil corruption which will undermine the foundations 
of the state, anarchy which oppresses in the name of liberty, tyranny which for 
the sake of unbridled ambition violates every law and disrupts the even tenor of 
life—all these (provided the action will benefit the nation and mankind) are 
grounds which make a revolution lawful and justifiable’. M. Cordovani, Diritti e 
doveri sociali secondo St Tommaso, Roma, 1939, p. 18. 

1 A broadcast given on the Welsh service of the B.B.C., 23rd May, 1949. 
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VIII in 1541. Its modern buildings incorporate some parts of the 
medieval friary, and the present school chapel was the choir—all 
that is leftt—of the late thirteenth-century Preachers’ church. It was 
dedicated in honour of St Nicholas; and I hope that the boys still 
observe the feast-day of the patron saint, as their young predecessors, 
and before them the Black Friars, used to do. 

The Dominican house in what is now Glynne Road at Bangor also 
became a school; but its present representative, the Friars’ School, 
now stands in a different part of the city. 

At Rhuddlan there are some remains of the friary built into a 
farm, whose yard is the site of the former cloister garth. This farm 
is called Plas Newydd on the ordnance map, but is known locally as 
‘Abbey Farm’. 

There is very little known about these five Dominican friaries and 
their inhabitants during the near 300 years of their existence. The 
references to friars in Welsh history and literature are mostly to 
those of other orders. When, for example, Llywelyn ap Iorwerth 
laid the body of his dead wife, Joan of England, beside the sea at 
Llanfaes in Anglesey, the friars he established there to pray for her 
repose were sons of St Francis, Grey Friars, Brodyr Ilwydion. Again, 
it was a grey friar to whom Dafydd ap Gwilym addressed his well- 
known defence of poetry and love-making when the Franciscan 
warned him about his wanton ways. But Dominicans would have 
spoken in this matter no differently ‘rom Franciscans; and I learn 
from Professor Tom Parry that there is an unpublished poem, 
attributed to Dafydd ap Gwilym but probably wrongly, in which a 
black friar utters a similar warning—and the poet tells him to mind 
his own business. In another poem Dafydd ap Gwilym speaks more 
kindly of a Dominican who had reminded him of Morfudd’s mor- 
tality, though likening the friar’s hair to a ‘bird’s nest made of twigs’. 

There are considerations—for instance, the dozen Dominican 
bishops with English names who occupied Welsh sees—which might 
suggest that the Dominican houses in Wales were predominantly 
foreign institutions. In fact, it does not seem to have been so. The 
names of a good many black friars have survived, and they are 
Welsh almost to a man. But the Welsh Dominicans figure hardly 
at all in the ecclesiastical history of their country, and this may be 
a good sign: for it may mean that from generation to generation 
they got on with their work quietly and effectively. But we do not 
know. The bard Sién Kent, a priest, did not think so when he called 
‘the preaching friars’ ‘proud. greedy . . . harsh’; but then he was a 
man with a grievance. Henry VIII’s visitor to receive the surrender 
of the friaries, Bishop Ingworth (himself a Dominican, of Kings 
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Langley), wrote to Latimer that he found the people of North Wales 
very fond of the friars and hoping for their restoration. But it must 
be admitted that the two most conspicuous names among the Welsh 
Dominicans are both of rather cantankerous persons. 


One of them was Einion, who left his home at Nannau, below 
Moel Offrwn, just north of Dolgelley, to become a black friar at 
Rhuddlan; in 1268 he was made bishop of Llanelwy, which in 
English we call Saint Asaph, a see he occupied for nearly a quarter 
of a century. He was a faithful supporter of Llywelyn Fawr and 
worked on his behalf. He defied Archbishop Peckham of Canterbury 
when ordered to excommunicate Llywelyn, and instead he excom- 
municated the English troops whom he accused of burning down his 
cathedral; and he went to law with most of his neighbours, including 
St Thomas of Hereford. The other prominent Welsh Dominican was 
Thomas Waleys, a biblical commentator of considerable ability; but 
his career was abroad. He rushed into endless theological disputes 
with the Franciscan order and with the Pope, John XXII; landed 
himself in jail at Avignon in 1333; and seems to have ended his days 
a suffragan to the bishop of London. It is worth adding that an earlier 
bishop of Saint Asaph, Friar Huw (said to have been a son of Edyn- 
fed Fyehan), received episcopal consecration, at the same time as 
the great Grosseteste of Lincoln, from the hands of St Edmund Rich 
of Canterbury; and that the last Roman Catholic bishop of Rochester 
was a Dominican from Bangor, Morys Gruffydd. The Welshman who 
‘makes good’ in England is an old phenomenon. 

At the dissolution of the religious houses by King Henry VIII all 
the Welsh Dominican friars came to an end in 1538; 2 friars signed 
the act of surrender at Bangor, 4 at Haverfordwest, 6 at Rhuddlan, 
7 at Cardiff, 10 at Brecon. During the 250 years that followed the 
ecclesiastical settlement under Queen Elizabeth the Catholic pastoral 
clergy and the English branches of the religious order had their 
training colleges on the Continent, from whence missioners were 
sent to work, often at the cost of their lives, in England and Wales. 

But the Dominicans did not take a leading part in this; and 
whereas at this time Welshmen were numerous and influential 
among the exiled pastoral clergy, and among the ancient Benedic- 
tines and newly-founded Jesuits, there is little evidence of Welsh 
activity among the Black Friars. But on January 17th, 1680, a 
Dominican, Father David Joseph Kemeys, born in Monmouth of 
the Kemeys of Cefn Mabley, was arraigned for his priesthood at the 
Old Bailey. He was so ill that the trial was postponed; and ten days 
later Kemeys died in Newgate jail. He was one of ne victims of the 
Titus Oatez scare. And in 1687 the provincial superior of the English 
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Black Friars abroad was one Dominic Gwilym. Twenty-eight years 
before Gwilym’ s appointment, in 1659, these friars had established 
at Bornhem, in Flanders, a boys’ school, which at the French Revo- 
lution was transferred to Carshalton, in Surrey. This seems irrelevant 
to my subject; but I will show in a moment that it is not. 

Even after the Protestant Reformation got under way in Wales, 
which it was slow in doing, Catholicism long persisted here and 
there; and even today there are places where the Catholic cause has 
unbroken continuity with pre-Reformation times. Such, for example, 
are Holywell, Brecon, Monmouth and Abergavenny; and records show 
that till well into the nineteenth century these Catholics were mostly 
Welsh and to a large extent Welsh-speaking. They were specially 
numerous in north Monmouthshire, due in part to the influence of 
such families as the Powells of Perthir and that senior branch of the 
great Herbert clan called Jones of Treowen, who in 1660 moved their 
headquarters to their ancient estate of Llanarth, between Raglan 
and Abergavenny. 

The present mansion of Llanarth Court was built about 1770; and 
on July 27th, 1799, Master John Jones, heir of Llanarth, Treowen 
and Penllywn, left his home there to be educated at the school con- 
ducted by the Black Friars at Carshalton, which I mentioned just 
now. Could that boy, Master John Jones, revisit Llanarth Court 
today, he would find his old home occupied by Dominican friars, 
successors of those who taught him in England 150 years ago. And 
not only that: he would find as well that those friars are teachiag 
boys there. For that Carshalton school, now at Laxton in Northamp- 
tonshire, still flourishes; and on September 29th, 1948, through the 
generosity of John Jones’s great-grand-daughter, it was able to open 
a junior branch at Llanarth Court. 

And so, after 400 years, the preaching friars of St Dominic have 
returned to Wales; to a place whose history goes back to the days 
of Jdden ab Ynyr of Gwent and St Teilo in the sixth century; where 
the ancient Catholic worship has never been interrupted; to a house 
whose owners have always retained their Welshness and, in alliance 
with their kinsfolk at Llanover, had a part in the Welsh revival of 
last century. 

When the present Catholic church at Llanarth was built in 1750 
it was then made exteriorly to look like a barn, to avoid unwelcome 
attention. When I went into it the other day the congregation was 
singing. The words they sang were Latin words, from a hymn of that 
Dominican, St Thomas Aquinas; but the tune was Llansannan. 

The coincidence of place, words and music seemed nicely appro- 
priate. 

DonaLp ATTWATER. 


OBITER 
NOTES ON A JOURNEY 


PARIS. At the Salle Pleyel, which must be the model of all concert- 
halls, the pre-view of Le Sourcier du Ciel, a new film based on the 
life of St Jean-Baptiste Vianney (The Curé of Ars). Before it was 
shown, we were treated to a discussion on ‘Sanctity and the Film’ 
between the Dominican Fathers Pichard and Carré, Maurice Cloche 
(director of Monsieur Vincent) and Georges Rollin, who plays the 
part of the Curé in Le Sourcier du Ciel. M. Rollin emphasised the 
difficulty of ‘being a saint’ when the actor is constantly at the mercy 
of the technicians. How, in any case, can he communicate the real 
life of a man who spent eighteen hours of every day in the con- 
fessional? 

The film itself is interesting rather than convincing. It is too full, 
too eager to ‘cover’ a lifetime. The result is restless, unconcen- 
trated. But, with Monsieur Vincent and Laénnec, it is impressive 
evidence of the seriousness of intention which makes French films, 
even when they fail, worth seeing. Le Sourcier du Ciel is not indeed 
a failure: some of its sequences are beautifully conceived, and the 
opening minutes are a lovely evocation of the Curé’s work as it 
emerged in a dead little village, the least likely place on earth one 
would have supposed for sanctity on the most august scale. 

In the programme, too, was a documentary on the Pope and 
Television. This, due to the work of Pére Pichard (who has done so 
much for French television), was exceedingly good, and the Pope’s 
address, with its variety of gesture and economy in editing, made 
one realise the vast religious possibilities of a new medium. 

How should monasteries be decorated? At the Dominican Priory 
of St Jacques the problem is solved by the display of abstract paint- 
ings in the refectory and common-room. The wholly formal patterns, 
unrepresentational and the source of endless possibilities of specula- 
tion, are a relief after Arundel prints and ‘nice’ pictures. But will 
they last? Perhaps the idea is that they should change with changing 
taste. They certainly give a liveliness and joy to large rooms with 
white walls. Perhaps they are intended to confirm the impression 
that the Dominicans are avant-garde by vocation. 

At St Germain ]’Auxerrois, a missionary exhibition, using all the 
latest devices of display and lettering, occupies most of the ambu- 
latory. It in no sense interferes with religious contemplation, and 
suggests a new way of making the faithful see that foreign missions 


are their own affair. 


At dinner, Dr X, who had spent two vears in a German concen- 
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tration camp, had little sympathy for Czechs and Poles. She had 
met them in those terrible years. The problem of objective judgment 
when you have yourself been wounded. Easy to see the fallacies, 
but pain is never ended by argument. 

The generous dispensations obtained from Rome by the French 
hierarchy are having a considerable effect on ordinary Catholic life. 
Anyone can receive Holy Communion, having taken liquid refresh- 
ment, at a mass celebrated later than 9 a.m., and at any time if they 
live more than 4 kilometres from a church. The conventual mass at 
St Jacques is at 12 noon. The celebrant can take coffee at the usual 
time (few French people eat much at breakfast anyway), do an 
ordinary morning’s work, and then ofler mass at mid-day. And there 
are always lay people who come to communion then. 


LOURDES. In the streets, hundreds of Bretons, traditionally 
dressed: old women, with lace head-dresses encased in celluloid 
against the rain, their faces lined like the map of their own coasts. 

Dr Y was sceptical about a reputed ‘cure’ yesterday. ‘The man 
was proud of it’, he said, ‘and that doesn’t ring true. He came into 
the Medical Bureau, preceded by a man carrying his crutches: just 
like a bishop!’ Dr Y asks: ‘What is the secret of Lourdes?’ There 
are many answers, and one suspects that the presence of the sick, 
in their patience and hope and faith, is always part of any answer. 

Oddly enough, the commerce of Lourdes matters less than one 
had expected. It is hideous and abominable, but so are drains and 
newspapers and automatic machines. One has an infinite advantage 
in living outside Lourdes, at the convent of the Second Order 
Dominican nuns; in pace in idipsum. The hymns come clear on the 
air from the Grotto: you can see the torchlight procession from afar: 
and the Gave runs by, that loveliest of rivers. Our Lady is at hand, 
and the Salve Regina seems never so appropriate as here. 


TOULOUSE. The basilica of St Sernin has, outside Rome, the 
richest of all collections of relics. For a Dominican, the head of 
St Thomas alone gives this noble church a special importance among 
all the churches of France. (In any case, its majesty of style, its 
superb tower and the romanesque reliefs of Christ in glory and the 
angels are more than enough to make it memorable.) Here, too, is 
St Dominic’s chasuble. 

The Church of the Jacobins, first and finest of all Dominican 
churches, is today part of a lycée. The chapter-room and the chapel 
of St Antoninus (not he of Florence), with half of the cloister, also 
remain. It is a sad place. But it is capable of resurrection: has 
indeed been resurrected in the present-day priory of St Romanus, 
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in its conscientious Gothic—but more importantly in the work of 
the Fathers in Toulouse itself. 

The double nave of the Jacobins, with its superbly vaulted roof, 
suggests somehow the boldness of the Dominican assault on the soft 
lands of the Midi. A motive of credibility it remains; its tower, the 
model of so many others in this region, rising firmly above the city. 


- ALBI. It is easy to be converted into an Albigensian: to be con- 


vinced, that is, that Albi is the loveliest of all the cathedrals of 
France. This astonishing fortress of pale red brick, a cliff of a church 
almost blinding you in the sun of the south; crude, almost; as 
functional as the Battersea Power Station; it does not prepare you 
for the interior with its lovely painted roof and elaborate choir _ 
screen. And the mural painting of the Last Judgment, little known, 
is surely as fine a conception as that of the Sistine Chapel. It is three 
centuries earlier, and by that amount less sophisticated; it has a 
literal understanding of sin and judgment that is candid and un- 
answerable. Incredibly, an eighteenth-century archbishop removed 
the central part, with its ‘Christ in Judgment’, to pierce the wall for 
an additional chapel. 

The choir of Albi (entrée payante!) is lovely, but dead. It is used 
but once a year, on Good Friday, but it is, one supposes, unique 
among the Cathedrals of France for its cleanliness and exact con- 
formity to the Catholic tradition of what an altar and its appur- 
tenances should be. 


LES PIEUX (Manche). A France very different from the Midi. 
A little village, hidden away in the Cotentin, its life is more tradi- 
tional than most. Market-day still sees women coming in from the 
countryside in the special dress of their village. The crier bangs his 
drum. And First Communion on Sunday is the biggest event of 
the year. 


A footnote. The material cares of the clergy are such that in this 
diocese (Coutances) the Ligue Féminine sees to it every Saturday 
that the curé is provided with food for a week. Everywhere in France 
one hears of the crisis that has overcome the pastoral clergy. There 
are many other religious crises; much activity; many proposals. 
The hard fact remains that the basic work of the Church depends 
on the pastoral clergy; and most of them have not enough to live on. 
Easy to be impressed, from outside, by the Catholic revival in 
France. And there can be no doubt of its vitality. But there remains 
the appalling problem of clerical destitution. 

ALDATE. 
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RURAL BOOKS 


Tue Foop or tHe Peopie. By Sir Noel Curtis-Bennett. (Faber; 16s.) 

THE Science or RE.ationsHips. (Rural Life at Home and Over. 
seas; 2s.) 

Country CorracEs. By Marshall Sisson. (Methuen; 6s.) 

Wooptanp Crarts 1N Brirary. By H. L. Edlin. (Batsford; 15s.) 

Lanpmarks. By A. G. Street. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 12s. 6d.) 

Wessex Wins. By A. G. Street. (Faber and Faber; 8s. 6d.) 


E have lately been informed, on unimpeachable authority, 

V V that two-thirds of the world’s population are chronically 

under-nourished; and experts have done well to point out 

the need for a more sensible productive attitude and method if the 

earth’s natural resources are not to be squandered beyond possibility 

of recovery. Food is therefore a subject about which there is a need 

for both historical and scientific information. Sir Noel Curtis-Bennett 

sub-titles his book a history of industrial feeding and gives us, as 

Lord Woolton says in his preface, ‘a comprehensive picture of feeding 
the worker from the eleventh to the twentieth century’. 

He deals with manorial and monastic catering and with domestic 
arrangements in the Middle Ages; he emphasises the fact that the 
peasants then did not live entirely on black bread and bean flour, 
for in Chaucer there is evidence that a poor widow in her cottage 
owned three large sows, three cows, a sheep and seven hens. This 
was not uncommon as the land was the source of prosperity for 
country people. In addition to this wide variety of potential food, 
peasants were able to choose between three kinds of bread—the 
white, brown and black. The best variety was the white, made from 
wholemeal stone-ground flour and not devitalised like the modern 
product. 


The author’s thorough survey covers such matters as Elizabethan 
poor laws, development of the coal industry, food in workhouses and 
prisons. One of the most valuable chapters is that dealing with the 
work of Robert Owen, a social reformer who is rightly described as 
the father of modern industrial catering. This man evolved prin- 
ciples to bring about an improvement in the character and status 
of working people. 

Having dealt with catering as a science and with the experience 
gained during the war years, Sir Noel sums up by saying that indus- 
trial welfare has become a science linked with human biology. The 
power science has given our generation must not be abused and 
industrialists must face the problems so starkly evident. Will in- 
dustry take this sensible road and study worker and community? 
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‘Or is it going to put social considerations behind and pursue the 
ultimate goal of gain, irrespective of human welfare?’ 

My second book, or pamphlet, is full of creative ideas. It is the 
report of a conference on rural life at home and overseas organised 
by the Church Missionary Society, which took place at High Leigh 
in Hertfordshire. Its general purpose was to enquire what place the 
peasant or family farmer has in our changing world; what his values 
are; whether he can maintain his integrity in an industrialised com- 
munity and by what loyalties he should strive to live. 

Answers to these questions were sought by four commissions on 
Health and Housing, Co-operatives, Literacy and Education, and 
Secondary Industries in Rural Life; and by means of meetings at 
which those who were experts in particular subjects addressed them- 
selves to chosen issues. Food had its place in the conference and 
Dr James Welch of the Overseas Food Corporation attempted to 
show what the vision was behind the groundnuts scheme in Africa. 
The vision was a great one and experience proves what the Christian 
knows to be true, namely, that a highly scientific and mechanised 
enterprise depends always for its success on the human person. 

Other papers by L. J. Maxton and Kurt Hahn deal with the ‘Scale 
of the Agricultural Unit’ and ‘The Loyalties by which we Live’. 
Also there is a report of a far-sighted proposal to establish an Insti- 
tution of Rural Life at Home and Overseas which was first thought 
of by Horace Plunkett, the pioneer of agricultural progress in Ire- 
land. This is a matter which will elicit the enthusiastic support of 
all who want to see Christian principles applied more carefully and 
intelligently to life on the land. ; 

Country Cottages, by Mr Marshall Sisson, analyses the nature and 
development of the cottage in the various regions of England, where 
not only materials but the habits and local traditions of the people 
determined the character of their habitations. His chapters on the 
development of form and on constructional methods and materials 
are not detailed as the scope of the book does not permit this, but 
they are lucid; and his remarks on the cottage as a home for the 
rural worker now are worthy of special attention. 

The townsman who visits the country during the summer months 
for a fortnight, staying at a local inn or comfortable boarding house, 
will admire the rugged stone cottages of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
the half-timbered dwellings of Essex, or the thatched cob cottages 
of Devon, but he does not see or know what the people who live in 
them see and know. Through the hard winter months these folk 
often forget their charm, because they are so often and so forcibly 
reminded of their inconvenience. 
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Yet because of the obvious defects of low-ceilinged and damp 
houses it is simple for an over-zealous planning officer to condemn 
them out-of-hand. This is usually a serious error, as Mr Sisson points 
out, for the cottages can often be repaired without changing their 
appearance. They can be made comfortable and dry and remain 
beautiful. When new houses are necessary they need not be odious 
and garish structures of brick—our builders can learn much from 
the simplicity and discipline of their forefathers who, if they knew 
nothing of damp-courses, yet managed to give their homes a homely 
look. 

Mr Edlin shows us in his book how the craftsman in wood has 
always been dependent upon the preparatory felling and hauling 
operations of the woodman, which are crafts in themselves. Not all 
English crafts are dying, and the author mentions the old crafts of 
chestnut-cleaving as an item of importance in the rural economy of 
Kent; while those of willow-weaving and basket-making flourish in 
other parts of the country Because of the outstanding importance 
of this volume as a compendium of woodland crafts, one feels its 
one defect the more. This defect is its failure to link up crafts with 
craftsmen; certainly that is not possible in many instances, but it 
is so with those crafts that need encouragement; and the views of 
present-day craftsmen on their work would help towards an apprecia- 
tion and understanding of its value. Mr Edlin has not written a 
popular general book; he has produced a text-book, thus missing, 
1 think» a valuable chance to interest the ordinary reader in a 
fascinating subject. 

Two books by Mr A. G. Street introduce us to a writer who has 
long been recognised as a persuasive and knowledgeable commenta- 
tor on country affairs. He has entertained countless readers with his 
ease and urbanity; he can write with facility on almost any topic. 
He is at his best when dealing in a rambling way with things he has 
seen or heard in the village or on the farm. In his new book of essays, 
Landmarks, he treats of such, varied matters as follies, farming talk, 
dogs, fox-hunting, ricks, farm sales, and country blessings. 

For all his positive virtues as an articulate farmer, Mr Street is 
inclined to idealise the country at the expense of the town in a way 
that has become irritating by repetition. In his essay, ‘Country 
Blessings’, for example, he says that on a London underground he 
was peremptorily ordered by loud-speaker to hurry up: ‘Me, mark 
you, a human being who had paid for his ticket with his own money 
. . . There is a suggestion here that the townsman is less of a 
human being than the countryman. 

The townsman cannot live and work as the countryman does, but 
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he need not be less of an individual. Mr Street goes on to assert 
that no countryman would dream of telling another countryman to 
hurry up. It is a pity to shatter such an illusion; but I am a 
countryman and have heard many farmers tell their employees, in 
emphatic and unbecoming Anglo-Saxon idiom, to get a particular 
sort of move on. There is no virtue, ipso facto, in the good fortune 
of country birth, or country residence. 

In the reprint of his book, Wessex Wins, a series of autobio- 
graphical chapters, Mr Street is at pains to make it known that 
he has a poor opinion of literature as a profession; and that plough- 
ing is a much more important matter than broadcasting. Yet in face 
of such reasoning he continues to write and broadcast as he elected 
to do of his own volition in the first place. Love of the countryside, 
respect for the farmer’s labour and the solidity of his background, 
are no doubt admirable things, but they are not the only good things. 
Men labour also in the towns; and it is time to remind people like 
A. G. Street that the food for the mind produced by the conscien- 
tious author is as necessary as the farmer’s products. It is a matter 
of values, and what is permissible in the full-time farmer may read 
like arrogance when it comes from the pen of a part-time writer. 


E. W. Martin. 


REVIEWS 


First Princrptes or Unperstanpinc. By G. E. Ekbery. (Aquinas 

Paper No. 10, Blackfriars Publications; 1s. 6d.) 

Every one of the Aquinas Papers so far published has gone out 
of print in a very short time, and the latest paper is not likely to 
prove an exception. Fr Ekbery’s closely-argued essay concerns itself 
with the two fundamental principles, the principle of contradiction, 
and the principle ‘which is frequently called the principle of sufficient 
reason’. The implications of these principles and their justification 
allow Fr Ekbery to sketch his theory of knowledge in an attractive 
and lucid manner, and to make many pertinent observations in 
doing so. He says, for instance, ‘the correct answer to have given 
to supporters of Kant’s theory would have been to point out that 
the division of judgments into analytic and synthetic assumes a false 
theory of thought because of its implication that the function of 
judgment must be either to clarify ideas or to construct objects of 
thought. For those who, like the scholastics, adopt a realistic theory 
of knowledge, the function of judgment must be above all to assert 
the conformity of apprehensions with the objects to which they refer. 
These objects are real things, not mere products of the mind’: 

For the reader there remains only one regret—that he was not 
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present at the subsequent discussion. One supposes that some of 
the Society suggested revisions of the theory in the light of St 
Thomas’s statement that it is neither the intellect nor the senses 
which know, but man by means of both. Since Fr Ekbery ends with 
a quotation from the De Veritate to show that ‘every act of judg- 
ment essentially implies some reflexion’ it is to be hoped that some- 
one was able to continue with the rest of the quotation from Q.T., 
. Art. IX, since the whole article is illuminating. Lastly, it is to be 
hoped that someone came away from the meeting resolved to trans- 
late the De Veritate, because an edition of the De Veritate with a 
commentary showing its bearing upon contemporary thought would 
be a great blessing. 
D. NicHoLL. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE PHILosopHy or Sin ArtHUR EppineTon. By 

A. D. Ritchie. (Cambridge; 2s.) 

In the first Eddington Memorial Lecture, Professor Ritchie wisely 
leaves aside the question associated with Eddington’s later work, 
that of a priori knowledge in physics, and touches rather discur- 
sively on some philosophical problems suggested by Lddington’s 
general approach to the theory of physical science. He has much 
that is of interest to say about ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’, about 
mathematics, and about the differences between the laws of micro- 
scopic, man-sized, and cosmic phenomena; his learning is lightly 
worn, and a number of respected fallacies collapse at his touch. Per- 
haps the most interesting reflections occyr in the final summary; of 
Eddington’s Kantian or near-Kantian assumptions he writes: ‘Truth 
is true because it conforms to reality, but knowledge is not passive 
recipience and its conformity to reality is not to be discovered by 
inspection from without, since there is no ‘‘without’’ to inspect 
from’; and, speaking of Eddington’s speculations about the number 
of particles in the universe, “Whether you wish it or not, specula- 
tions of this kind cannot be avoided if there is to be synoptic physical 
theory, and that means if there is to be no respectable theory at all, 
not just scraps’. Though inconclusive, this is a stimulating and 
helpful essay. 

E. F. 


Tue ApocaLypsE or History. By E. Lampert. (Faber and Faber; 

18s. 

sd Dr Lampert makes a boast of desiring no ‘clarity’ (p. 27), 
it is no wonder that his book is not easy to review. Pascal, he reminds 
us, made a similar boast, qu’on ne nous reproche pas la manque de 
clarté, car nous en faisons profession; but Pascal after all was a 
French Catholic trained from infancy in the Western doctrine of 
the supernatural. Before accepting the parallel between his thought 
and Dr Lampert’s one needs to be sure that the two mean the same 
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by the term ‘mystery’. Dr Lampert is inclined to exaggerate. This 
is one example from many of an intemperateness of statement, 
amounting sometimes to browbeating, against which his readers 
should be on their guard. 

This book falls into two main parts, with some supplementary 
chapters. The first fifty pages—perhaps the best in the book—aim at 
discerning in time, not apart from it, the ‘end’ of time and therefore 
the meaning of time. Rejecting Idealism, which depreciates time, and 
Futurism which knows of nothing else, Dr Lampert sees time ful- 
filled in Christ in whom ‘time acquires a meaning and becomes 
History’. ‘For History is time which has acquired meaning within 
itself through having transcended itself’ in the God-Man in whom 
‘the real subjects of History, God and Man, stand revealed’. 

The second main part, covering the chapters on Theodicy and 
Providence, is concerned mostly with problems of free-will and evil. 
Here Dr Lampert’s enemy is rational theology, whether augustinian 
or thomist, which ‘divests man of his freedom by denying the recip- 
rocal character of his relation to God’. This ‘determinism’ is the 
fatal result of an illusory ‘abstract’ and ‘objective’ conception of the 
Godhead and the reduction of creation to causality. Interpreting the 
Universe in terms of causality Western theology has ended in a thinly 
disguised monism. For Dr Lampert however God’s act of creation 
is ‘conditioned’ by man’s freedom; the creativity (i.e., freedom) of 
man is in fact the proper term of that act. The effect (to use a term 
which Dr Lampert detests in this connection) of creation is not 
merely something made ‘of nothing’, but also something which acts 
in virtue of nothing but itself. Here, indeed, God’s love is displayed, 
the fulness of his creative generosity. Dante loved to think of free- 
will as the gift par excellence of God to the creature. Dr Lampert 
more boldly virtually deifies the free creature whose freedom is, he 
says, ‘as it were creation itself, the original divine-human act of 
creativity’. 

One cannot explore these depths in a review. But if thomists read 
Dr Lampert with the patience which his frequent discourtesies might 
well forfeit, they will, I think, admit that he has glimpsed a profound 
truth, namely, that the causal act par excellence, and that which 
most befits God, is precisely the creation of the maximum likeness to 
God, the creature that acts of itself though it does not exist of itself. 
But since we hold that existence, esse, is the ultimate actuality, 
even the creature’s ‘self-acting’, its free action, is, we affirm, also 
mysteriously an effect of God. To maintain, as we must, the full 
force of the term ‘creation’ is to deny the identity of the creature’s 
free action with creativity proper which implies ‘aseity’. If Dr Lam- 
pert maintains that the effect of creation is precisely creaturely 
creativity, he can do so because his mind rejects the government of 
‘objective’ concepts, of intelligible necessities. Since we cannot do 
this we reject his theology as an intolerable confusion. 
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Yet Dr Lampert seems to score; for freedom is more obviously 
upheld by his theology than by ours. How easy it is to deride our 
effort to be persistently rational even in theology! To represent our 
metaphysics as an impertinent human word-spinning which, claiming 
‘to meet all the difficulties’, is so blinded by ‘abstractions’ as to 
lose sight of the very factors of the problem it attempts to solve! 
Thomists produce bogus ‘explanations’; Dr Lampert bows reverently 
before mysteries. This contrast is implied all through his book. 
Always it is Dr Lampert who acknowledges mystery, who respects 
the inexplicable, who is un-complacent, innocent, intuitive, so unlike 
the ‘parsons and people who use phrases without wisdom’. He claims 
a good deal of credit by contrast. What is less tolerable perhaps is 
his habit of giving bad names to positions before disproving or even 
discussing them. His intellectual manners are in fact deplorable, and 
his gibes at reason and the abstractive process—that much-maligned 
necessity—become rather tedious. 

And after all one may ask whether Dr Lampert respects the mys- 
teries as well as the rational theology he discredits. If, for instance, 
the mysteriousness of the Incarnation consists in this that in con- 
sidering it we have to conjoin factors which the mind sees as naturally 
separate, then the mysteriousness itself connotes a seeing; and the 
more clearly the mind sees what it naturally can see, the more aware 
it must become of the mystery. We are aware of a tension between 
apparent incompatibles, whether the divine and human natures or 
divine causation and human freedom. Our sense of a ‘mystery’ in 
each case is not lessened by the work of the abstractive reason; it is 
rather increased, or should be. Our difficulties are not, perhaps, ulti- 
mately lessened; but at least we do not surrender the absolute 
transcendence of God. Indeed, as.Dr Lampert is glad to point out, 
abstractiv? reason upholds that absoluteness which he dismisses as 
‘impersonal’ anc, therefore, illusory. He takes an easier way; but 
one not necessarily truer or even more religious. 

KENELM Foster, O.P. 


HISTORY 

Sone or A Fatuinc Wortp. By Jack Lindsay. (Andrew Dakers; 18s.) 

In the decline of the Roman Empire, ‘the one example we have in 
the full light of history of the collapse of a civilisation’, the author 
sees a unique opportunity to study what happened to culture and to 
work out the subtle relation between the social sphere (politico- 
economic) and the cultural. He sets himself to discover whether it is 
not possible to do in the case of literature what in recent years others 
have done in the case of law and of art, and show that it should be 
judged in relation to the future and not the past. Judged by the 
standard of the preceding classical age it clearly shows decline, but 
judged by the standard of the succeeding age it is the first stage 
of the medieval. While the Imperium Romanum was breaking up, 
poetry was adventuring into new areas of life and experience. 
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After a review of the developments out of which the Roman 
Empire came, the author studies the developments as vitality died 
out of its social and political life, changes often of a paradoxical kind 
and notably so in the case of Christianity which ‘spoke from the 
heart of mass needs though its victory depended on profound changes 
in the State’. He traces the struggle between the two great ideas of 
the epoch, the eternity of Rome and the coming end of the world, 
the ultimate synthesis of the Christian and pagan attitude, and the 
end of the reign of rhetoric in the sphere of culture. He finds in the 
relations of Ausonius and Paulinus during the second half of the 
fourth century a ‘powerful cleavage between new and old’, and in 
Prudentius the resolution of the struggle and a representation of the 
‘new integration when the classical heritage was being transformed 
from within’. He gives a special chapter to poets who in the next 
half-century are of the old tradition, among them the Bishop Sidonius 
‘who has no specific Christian culture’. In succeeding chapters he 
traces his theme through the fifth-century poets of Gaul and the 
fifth-sixth-century poets of Africa where ‘already in the early third 
century the imperial shell of culture first cracked and let new forces 
through’, the sixth-century poets of Italy where the ‘flare up of 
Boethius and Maximian ended the old culture of Italy’, and lastly 
the sixth-century poets of Spain, Ireland and Gaul, ending with 
Fortunatus in whom ‘there is a fruitful marriage of the main trends 
that have been traced. He hails a new symbol of unity, the Cross, 
and at the same time maintains his faith in the future of civilisation, 
of society. ‘“Thus Rome returns to us’’, he writes to Duke Lupus’. 
In each chapter discussion of the writers selected as representative 
of the cultural movement is accompanied by verse renderings of 
illustrative passages from their writings. 


As the author points out, the pattern traceable in either the 
social or the cultural is never one of simple decline with limping 
rallying points, but there is a recurring influx of new potentialities, 
of which some end in nothing, but others, even if the integration is 
brief, are of utmost importance to the future, implicating forms of 
a wholly new colour and direction. The critical study of the extensive 
and diverse literature of the age, together with what has been written 
on various aspects of its history and culture, and the judicious sifting 
of the great mass of material, must have been a laborious and exact- 
ing task. But despite the complexity of the subject the author has 
woven a pattern out of the tangled threads and works out his thesis 
and presents his argument with clarity of thought and expression, 
and without semblance of dogmatism. The result is a work that is 
a fresh and valuable contribution to knowledge and understanding 
of an era about which much has been written, and it has a special 
merit in its timeliness. The analogy between the age discussed and 
this is manifest, and those living in the early stages of the present 
grave crisis may well welcome this competent study of the course and 
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outcome of the initial struggle between Christian and pagan culture. 
J. R. Brivce. 


THE CHRONICLE OF JOCELYN OF BrakELOND. Edited and translated 
by H. E. Butler. (Nelson; 15s.) 

To some of us it has always seemed a pity that later Latin litera- 
ture is not better known than it is; and that most people think of 
Latin only as the language of ancient Rome. True, much has been 
done in recent years to acquaint a wider public with the treasures 
of medieval Latin poetry; and Messrs Nelson are now to be con- 
gratulated on an enterprise which will make generally accessible a 
representative selection of post-classical Latin prose works of literary 
and historical importance. Among the first in this series of ‘Medieval 
— the famous Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond rightly finds 
a place. 

It was Carlyle, in his ‘Past and Present’, who introduced this 
vivid record of the activities of a twelfth-century English abbot to 
the nineteenth-century public; and since that time, popular editions 
of the Chronicle have effectively rescued it from the oblivion which 
has overtaken other medieval works. There is, therefore, no need 
to describe its contents at any length. Joceiin, monk of St Edmunds- 
bury, who held successively several important offices in what was 
one of the largest English abbeys, gives an account of the daily 
affairs of the Abbey under its great Abbot Samson, the circumstances 
attending whose election in 1182 he minutely relates. The Abbot of 
St Edmund’s was a temporal ruler over a wide area of East Anglia, 
subject only to the King; and much of the Chronicle is devoted to 
the description of Samson’s many financial anxieties, of his disputes 
about property, of his struggles to maintain his rights against his 
powerful neighbour, the Bishop of Ely. Disputes with his own con- 
vent (whose property was separate from the abbot’s) also occurred. 
In all, the character of Abbot Samson, strong and firm, given to 
sudden wrath and yet as ready to melt into tears of repentance, a 
wise administrator who endeavoured to be a true father to his com- 
munity and to his temporal subjects, shines clearly forth; yet (as 
in the matter of the abbatial- fishponds at Babwell) the chronicler 
does not disguise his superior’s faults. 

This work has long been one of our most valuable sources of 
information about the internal life of a monastery of the period, 
as well as about its general and social history. Scholars as well as 
the reading public will welcome this finely-produced edition, in which 
Latin text and English translation face one another. The latter is 
an excellent piece of work, which conveys the flavour of the original 
without being archaic. Alternative renderings will inevitably suggest 
themselves to the reader; but it would be captious to pick out 
examples. Misprints are few: ‘thou was’ (p. 114) is the kind of 
thing modern compositors are always perpetrating; and either the 
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Latin or the English must be wrong when ‘xiii. sterlingos’ (p. 117) 
appears as ‘twelve pence sterling’. (This amount, by the way, was 
all that King John gave to the Abbey.) ‘1120’ on p. xvii of the intro- 
duction should obviously be ‘1020’. 

S. A. H. Weerman. 


IpEas AND BELieFs oF THE VicToRIANS. (Sylvan Press; 21s.) 

The series of talks and readings on the Victorian Age, broadcast 
on the Third Programme last year, was the most ambitious piece of 
serious broadcasting yet undertaken by the B.B.C. Fifty-seven talks 
and twenty-six readings were devoted to variations on a single theme, 
that of the Victorian idea of Progress. It is true that the range of 
discussion went beyond a narrow consideration of an abstract idea, 
but the series as a whole was a conscious attempt at examining the 
culture of an epoch in the light of a general theme. 

The interest of the collected talks is therefore not confined to 
their contribution to scholarship, though in fact the speakers—from 
Bertrand Russell to Ronald Knox, from G. M. Young to Julian Hux- 
ley—have an initial authority that assures seriousness of treatment. 
The published volume has, as Mr Harman Grisewood suggests in his 
preface, importance as illustrating a technique; it has value as the 
herald of a new tradition of literature. The medium of broadcasting 
remains new, and its full potentialities are still to be realised. The 
technique of writing for speech can elude a practised writer who is 
used to the autonomy of the essay or the extended book. Oratory, 
sermonising, lecturing: superficially they suggest a parallel, but it 
is one that fails. In broadcasting sincerity is all, and content and 
style alike need to be reduced to what is essential—and therefore 
communicable. 

By this standard Ideas and Beliefs of the Victorians must be 
considered a notable achievement. For many of the contributors 
brevity must be an unfamiliar determinant; and even the listening 
public of the Third Programme must be reguced to a common 
denominator. And the most accomplished broadcasters are often 
themselves acknowledged prose stylists who have gone to the trouble 
of adapting their writing to the demands of a different medium. 
But broadcasting is fundamentally discontinuous, and the material 
of even a closely-knit series must lend itself to repetition and to a 
failure in sustained argument. 

The talks are divided into five main themes: the theory of Progress, 
Victorian Religious Belief and Controversy, Man and Nature, The 
Liberal Idea, and The ‘Working-Out’ of Victorian Ideas. A short 
notice cannot attempt to give an indication of the variety of this 
material, nor of its generally brilliant treatment. It would be true, 
however, to say that the series reflects a refreshing reaction from 
the fashion of slick judgment associated with the name of Lytton 
Strachey. We are sufficiently far removed from the Victorian Age 
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to be able to appreciate its solid virtues, and, in view of the experi- 
ence of our own times, to wonder at much of its confidence. It is too 
easily supposed that there was a uniform liberal optimism that 
characterised what is discernibly a distinct era in English history. 
lf there was a Herbert Spencer, there was too a Ruskin; and Newman 
is as Victorian a figure as Darwin. Perhaps the most enduring factor 
in this ambitious series is its warning against generalisations. They 
are usually false, and rarely can they survive the impact of a humane 
judgment. 


Evans, O.P. 


Wortp Revo.ution. By Lionel Curtis. (Blackwell; 7s. 6d.) 
Europe Unites. (Hollis and Carter; 3s. 6d. 

It should be said at the beginning that although Mr Curtis’s book 
is well-intentioned, it is nonetheless extremely boring. His aim is to 
contrast the completion of the American Revolution in the eighteenth 
century with the problem of Western Union in the twentieth cen- 
tury. In itself such an aim is admirable. The book is divided into 
three, and by easy stages an account is given in the first part of 
what led to the completion of the American Constitution, as drafted 
by the Philadelphia Convention of 1787. The second part is con- 
temporary and mainly documentary: it includes a chapter on the 
Hague Congress of last year. The third part is interpretative: it 
draws a number of conclusions, contrasting the earlier American 
scene with the present European one, and attempts to formulate 
from these conclusions the precepts for true peace. Now although 
these precepts as they are stated in this book read as a string of 
platitudes, the fact that they are platitudes does not invalidate their 
original truths. On the contrary, what these platitudes do is merely 
bore the reader in exactly the same way, and for the same reason, 
that today so many political speeches bore their audiences. One 
knows political responsibility, social welfare and a balanced economy 
can only become reafities when the threat of war is abolished—it 
has been the cry of all the three parties for the last twenty years: 
one knows too that the threat of war can only be abolished by inter- 
national means—it has been proclaimed again and again at con- 
ference after conference; it was the purpose of the League of 
Nations in the ’thirties and it is the purpose of the current European 
movement towards Western Union. Yet these remedies at best are 
only half remedies: the real revolution must lie elsewhere—in the 
soul of man. Mr Curtis, in his plea of good heart for peace, only 
skims the surface of the problem in his book. In making a number 
of obvious points, he omits to mention the one point which really 
matters: that politics cannot be divorced from religion, save to the 
detriment of men. 

This point is brought out far more satisfactorily in the short 
preface which Mr Churchill contributes to Europe Unites (a hand- 
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book of the Hague Congress). He writes: ‘By our combined exer- 
tions we have it in our power to restore the health and greatness of 
our ancient continent—Christendom as it used to be called’; and 
again as Pius X once said: ‘Civilisation has no longer to be dis- 
covered, nor the new city to be built in the clouds. It has existed 
and it exists; it is the Christian civilisation. .. . It is only necessary 
to keep on founding and rebuilding it on its natural and divine 
foundations’. Taken together these two comments might provide 
excellent epigraphs for future writers on Western Union; yet even 
better would it be if they might be taken as a cue by statesmen 
of the world before it is too late. 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE. 


West oF THE Deciine. By Frederick Jellinek. (Alliance Press; 
12s. 6d.) 

One sure way of making a literary reputation nowadays would 
seem to consist in forming a circle of friends who are eager to 
indulge in mutual back-slapping: the pattern can easily be detected 
no matter what kind of circle is formed, whether left-wing or young 
Tory, whether Catholic or Anglican. The general public suffers from 
the lack of intersection between these circles and waits anxiously 
for a sign from an angry man who is sickened with them all. Mr 
Jellinek is an angry man, not disinclined to punch offending noses, 
and he is thoroughly disgruntled with the contemporary economists 
of comfort. Wearers of the noses which he handles so severely 
include Crowther, Beveridge, Laski, Koestler, Kingsley Martin 
‘e tutti quanti’. 

A plain statement of fact provides a summary of the book, that 
there is not sufficient food produced in the world to afford each 
inhabitant a comfortable, or even an adequate, standard of living. 
This means that the primary problem is not one of distribution but 
of production; Jellinek’s elaboration of the theme also shows how 
we Westerners, even the poorest amongst us, have been living 
upon the backs of slaving Indians, Chinese, Africans, etc. How 
we are to change the situation is a question which Jellinek scarcely 
answers, but his vigorous writing certainly helps us to recognise the 
need for change. It would be a pity if his ungainly literary style 
were to dissuade prospective readers from learning the lesson which 
he has to teach. D. NicHOLL. 


Kevin O’Hicerns. By Terence de Vere White. (Methuen; 18s.) 
Injustice to a people, besides inflicting suffering, is apt to breed 
tragedy. Too often the injured party not only endures wrongs from 
its oppressor, but, in its efforts to redress them, becomes itself 
divided by internal feuds. 
There have been minor instances of this in the differences that 
have arisen amongst the Poles in their struggle against Soviet injus- 
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tice; and the Arabs too have lost something of their unity as the 
result of the United Nations’ support of Zionist aggression. But it 
was in the final stages of Ireland’s fight for liberation from England’s 
— that the tragedy of clashing patriotisms is seen in its darkest 
colours. 

Kevin O’Higgins was one of the many Irishmen who paid with 
their lives for their convictions, and the penalty was exacted by 
fellow Irishmen fighting for the same cause. In his life and death 
is enacted the whole tragedy of the Irish civil war. 

Born in 1892, the fourth son of a family of sixteen, O’ Higgins 
studied for a short time for the priesthood, but soon found that he 
had no vocation. The outbreak of the 1914-18 war found him reading 
law at the University of Dublin. After a short period of inaction he 
joined the Irish Volunteers under MacNeill, which later came to be 
known as the Irish Republican Army, and, though prevented from 
entering Dublin to take part in the Easter Rising of 1915, he was 
sent to prison for five months at the beginning of 1918 for obstructing 
the police and making a seditious speech. 

In 1919 he was elected for Queen’s County as Sinn Fein member 
of the newly convoked Dail, and soon became a Minister in the 
semi-underground Government headed by Cosgrave, and of which 
Collins was the most influential member. 

After the return of de Valera from America at the end of 1920 
and the election of a new Dail, negotiations for a treaty with England 
began. The dispute over the terms of this treaty that was signed by 
Collins, Griffiths and the other Irish plenipotentiaries—a dispute 
which quickly developed into civil war—is well known. O’Higgins 
was one of those whu stood by Collins and opposed the anti-treaty 
movement headed by de Valera, and from that time until his 
assassination in 1927 he worked incessantly and constructively to 
develop the terms of the treaty in such a way that Ireland should 
obtain complete independence without further bloodshed. It is 
during this period that his outstanding intelligence, his unswerving 
adherence to principle, and his utter selflessness are seen at their 
greatest. 

Mr de Vere White has accomplished an exceedingly difficult, not 
to say invidious, task in a masterly way. He has not shrunk from 
including in his lively narrative of O’Higgins’ life those drastic acts 
of discipline which ‘that figure from the antique cast in bronze’ 
never hesitated to enforce, when he believed that the good of his 
country demanded them; nor has he toned down the imperious spirit 
and the proneness to scathing criticism that mark the central figure 
of his book. To have overlooked the characteristics of O’ Higgins 
which contributed greatly to the hatred in which he was held by a 
section of his fellow-countrymen would not only have distorted the 
history of those troubled times, but would have falsified the character 
of O'Higgins himself. 
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There cannot be many men who, rightly or wrongly, would sub- 
ordinate their deep affection for a friend to political principle. Yet 
O'Higgins did not hesitate to take responsibility for the execution of 
his dearest friend—one who had been best man at his marriage a 
year before and was destined to be the godfather of his first-born 
child—when he felt that to do otherwise was to jeopardise the 
‘welfare and the safety and the freedom of the Irish people’. 

Undoubtedly O’Higgins wis cast in an heroic mould, yet the stern 
decisiveness of his nature was but the complement of a constructive 
mind that was never content to devise pclicy without ensuring the 
means of putting it into effect. 

Outside the arena of statesmanship, for which he never doubted 
his vocation, O’ Higgins was, as Mr de Vere White has shown, the 
most lovable of men—light-hearted, humorous, and at the same time 
utterly loyal and profoundly Catholic. 

It is not for an English reviewer to pronounce judgment upon the 
rights and wrongs of that tragic period of rival expressions of Irish 
patriotism. Mr de Vere White, an Irishman, in spite of his high 
admiration for the subject of his book, has given his readers an 
impartial account of events. He has clarified a momentous piece of 
history without resorting to advocacy; and in doing that he has at 
once accomplished a task of vital importance, and paid a memorable 
tribute to a great Irishman. R. D. Jess. 


EpvucaTION IN THE ForceEs, 1939-46: THe CrviniAN CONTRIBUTION. 

By N. Searlyn Wilson, M.A. (Evans Bros.; 7s. 6d.) 

In a review in Buackrriars of Adult Education: The Record of 
the British Army, by T. H. Hawkins and L. J. Brimble, publishe 
by Macmillan in 1947, it was observed that no such record could 
be complete without a consideration of the very large part played 
by civilians in army education during the 1939-45 war and after. 
We have had to wait nearly two years since then for a survey of 
that civilian contribution, and it was well worth waiting for. Mr 
Scarlyn Wilson had a very difficult job, to degut the masses of 
material, statistical and other, with which he must have been faced, 
and to construct therefrom a story that should be coherent and 
adequate and, as Sir Walter Moberly says in his foreword, the 
‘narrative combines sobriety of judgment with liveliness of presen- 
tation’. It is indeed as refreshing as it is unusual to meet in an 
educational report an illustration of the possible misleadingness of 
statistics that tells of an American couple who limited their family 
to two children because, they had read, every third child born in 
their State was ‘coloured’; or to find Caliban adapted to fit the 
senior officers present at an R.A.F. lecture—‘the aisle is full of big 
noises’ ; or to read of the jurisdictions of Command education officers 
that ‘each had to look after an area which anyone save a colonial 
bishop would have thought excessively large’. 
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Many civilian organisations contributed to army education: local 
education authorities, public libraries, the regional committees of 
the universities and university colleges, extra-mural boards, the 
Y.M.C.A. (and auxiliary bodies, such as the W.V.S. How else, often, 
could lecturers have ‘got there’?). The present reviewer, a soldier 
in the first world war, in close touch with the services in the second, 
has often been irritated by cheap sneerg and unfair criticism (some- 
times prompted by sectarian prejudice) of the Y.M.C.A’s activities 
for the forces: it is welcome and to be expected that Mr Wilson 
should bring out clearly the much good educational and associated 
work done under its auspices. ‘It is important to realise’, he says, 
‘that the Y.M.C.A. has a canteen, but is not one. . . .’ But the 
initials of most frequent occurrence in the book are C.A.C., a merci- 
ful abbreviation of Central Advisory Council for Adult Education in 
His Majesty’s Forces. A considerable body of whole-time lecturers 
was in the employment of this council (and seconded for duty to 
the regional commiitee) ; and the C.A.C. in initiative, administra- 
tion, and its advisory capacity at the highest levels was the most 
outstanding and influential body where the civilian contribution was 
concerned. Mr Wilson gives it special notice in his last chapter (and 
elsewhere), and what he writes is of interest not:only to those who 
in one way or another were associated with the council’s work. 

Few lecturers, whether whole- or part-time, will disagree with 
Mr Wilson’s summaries of the conditions and scope of their work, 
the advantages, difficulties and defects of such army schemes as 
Abea (current affairs) and B.W.P. (‘citizenship’), the attitudes and 
reactions of their victims, and the results and value of it ali. On this 
last and most important head Mr Wilson is, as always, moderate 
and just. ‘Admittedly a percentage of the work in the field did serve 
little purpose. Some blame for this must be laid on lecturers who, 
to lack of adequate quality and substance in their talks, added the 
lesser crimes of unpunctuality and impatience. Sometimes the 
organisation was faulty. . . . Conditions were far from ideal, and 
the situation had to be accepted as it stood. The surprising thing is 
not that some time, energy and money were ill-spent. This was 
unavoidable. The surprising thing is rather that so much worthwhile 
work was done’. ‘So far as quality was concerned, the most satis- 
factory standard was reached at residential or intensive courses. 
But this does not mean that results obtained from weekly visits to 
units in the field were disappointing. There is, of course, no way 
of assessing the precise value of what was done, but the same 
holds good of all forms of education which do not aim at the passing 
of a particular examination. It is, nevertheless, undeniable that real 
progress was made. .. .’ 

On the point of variations ir receptiveness, keenness and ability 
shown by different arms of the services, and surprises sometimes 
provided by the Pioneer Corps, this reviewer would like to put on 
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record that in nearly four years of continuous lecturing the most 
consistently iatelligent and keen audience he met, once a week for 
weeks, was a score of men from a Sanitary company of the Royal 
Engineers. And according to my experience, Mr Wilson rather under- 
estimates the harm that was done by the temporary holding-up 
(however well-justified) of the Abca bulletin on ‘Beveridge’. But 
he makes clear the importance of the civilian element—especially 
the C.A.C.—in maintaining academic standards and keeping army 
education as clear as possible of ‘propaganda and pep’; in this, as 
in so much else, how much was owed to Dr Basil Yeaxlee, organising 
secretary of the C.A.C., does not appear, for ‘throughout this book, 
references to individuals have, of design, been few’. 

Mr Wilson’s book is of interest and use to all concerned in or 
about adult education. Those ignorant of his particular theme will 
be astonished at the extent and scope of the work done in the forces 
between 1939 and 1946: ‘immense’ is not too strong a word, and 
it included most things from casual lectures for small groups to 
residential centres with courses up to a month’s duration. As has 
been indicated, many organisations and people contributed to this; 
but Major-General Cyril Lloyd, Director of Army Education, has 
given as his considered opinion that ‘had it not been for the far- 
seeing men and women who initiated the Central Advisory Council 
there would be little or no education in the army today’. In the 
idiom of the beneficiaries of that education, “You've said it, sir’. 

DonaLp ATTWATER. 


THE Popes SoctaL Prostems. By J. W. Poynter. (Watts and 

Co.; 7s. 6d.) 

This compilation—rather unexpectedly from the Rationalist Press 
—was made by Mr Poynter before being reconciled to the Church. 
His purpose is to give an account, in a succinct form, and without 
controversia! bias, of what the Popes themselves have said. When 
Mr Poynter does this he gives a fair summary, in the ipsissima 
verba, of the social encyclicals and allocutions. Unhappily, at times 


he feels called upon to interject comments of his own, quotations 


from the Catholic Press and comments on the quotations. To that 
extent he fails in his self-appointed task. P 
F. 


Socra, Princretes. By Alfred O’Rahilly. (Cork University Press 
and B. H. Blackwell, Oxford; 2s.) 

This sequel to Moral Principles displays the same clarity and 
readability as the earlier book. It is even more full and yet the 
addresses are light and easy for the radio-listener to grasp. Pro- 
fessor O’Rahilly has a facility for bringing out the rarely con- 
sidered aspects of traditional social doctrine, and he does so even 
when his audience is likely to protest vociferously. His defence of 
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private property begins with St Thomas, but it does not end there: 
he points out that new conditions call for a different emphasis 
(but it is an exaggeration to say that St Thomas’s argument is 
‘largely irrelevant’) and devotes a special chapter to ‘social control’. 
not only maintaining the principles but indicating the practical 
possibilities of its realisation. 

E.Q. 


A History or THE Larour Party From 1914. By G. D. H. Cole. 

(Routledge and Kegan Paul; 18s.) 

In this volume, a sequel to the same author’s British Working- 
Class Politics, 1832-1914 (published in 1941), Professor Cole 
describes in detail the major phenomenon of English political 
history in the twentieth century—the rise of the Labour Party and 
its supersession of the Liberal Party as His Majesty’s Opposition or 
His Majesty’s Government, as the case may be. This process is 
illustrated very clearly by the two graphs at the beginning of 
Chapter I showing the seats and votes gained by the three main 
parties at general elections from 1906 to 1945; in both cases the 
Liberals begin at the top and Labour at the bottom, but end with 
their positions reversed. The failure of the Liberal Party to appeal 
to the modern voter may be due as much to its attempt to have 
the best of two irreconcilable ideas—free private enterprise on the 
one hand and the social service state on the other—as to the weak- 
ness of its leadership, and the student of the present volume may 
well wonder whether the Labour Party is fated to go the same way. 
The author tells of continual struggle with the Communists outside 
the Party and with the more aggressively left-wing elements inside. 
Yet Professor Cole is optimistic about the future of the Labour 
Party and the future of the country under its guidance, but he 
leaves the reader with the impression that both are in a state of 
somewhat uneasy equilibrium. 

The book is written objectively on the whole, although the author 
cannot resist adopting an ‘I told you so’ attitude when discussing 
matters on which he differed at the time from the Party leaders, 
and he can of course believe little good of the Tories and still less 
of MacDonald and Snowden, who in his view betrayed the Party 
in 1931. The student of political history will find this a valuable 
work of reference, comprehensive and detailed, with a useful chap- 
ter on the history of the Labour Party in local government. The 
Catholic reader will probably wonder wherein lies the attraction of 
the ideals of the British Labour movement. The compelling power 
of Communism is understandable, albeit detestable, but these 
humanitarian notions, owing much to the Church’s social teaching 
yet divorced from the Christian doctrine which alone can give that 
teaching its force, hardly constitute a faith by which to live, Pro- 
fessor Cole talks eloquently in his concluding paragraph of ‘security 
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and justice for the common man’; he has little to say about the 
charity without which all else is nothing. 
M. C. GRaIn 


InstEaD oF Arms. By Count Folke Bernadotte. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton; 12s.6d.) 
This is a diary, though not strictly chronological, of Count Berna- 

dotte’s relief-work experiences in almost every European country 
since 1939. It was published in Sweden—so the ‘blurb’ informs us— 
two days before his assassination. It makes no claim to be a literary 
masterpiece ; nor is it the story of a subtle diplomat. It is rather an 
informal talk with a humble, humanitarian peacemaker. 

Among the descriptions of his varied work with the Swedish Red 
Cross during and after hostilities, the Count has much of interest 
to tell us. Few would be so ready to record all that he does: the 
appreciation shown by Russian internees in Sweden; an explanation 
(but emphatically not a justification) of the Russian failure to give 
news of P.O.W.s; the Paris hotel valet who had come to respect his 
war-time ‘guest’, a German general. We hear of inter-rank in- 
formality valued and practised by the R.A.F., but not in the Russian 
army; how strangely some enemy objectives escaped in Berlin and 
Frankfurt while civilian and neutral property were destroyed on an 
immense scale. Soon after the story of the murder of 400 Jugoslavs 
in Norway by Nazis, we read of the mass grave of 45,000 unknown 
Germans in Hamburg. This was total war, and the Count was par- 
ticularly able to understand this. 

And always he draws the moral; some might find this ‘edious. 
Yet some truths need telling ‘opportune, importune’. Our forgetful- 
ness to thank God for the greater mercies; the underlying humanity 
of our enemies; and, above all, the Count’s lesson, the supreme 
value of personal contacts. He ends by describing his new and 
formidable task in Palestine, and by refusing to be pessimistic, 
writing as he flew to Lake Success for further negotiations. The 
whole impresses, and sometimes shames us. It has good reason to 


do both. 
J.0.H. 


WesTEeRN Crviuisation. (Columbia University Press. 

London: Geoffrey Cumberlege; 2 vols., 14s.0d. each.) 

These two volumes contain essays from various hands, and are 
designed to meet the academic needs of the American student, 
especially of those engaged on the Contemporary Civilisation Course 
at Columbia University. They range through Politics, Economics, 
Philosophy, Law, Religion and Science from the early Middle Ages 
down to the year 1939. They are inevitably of unequal merit, but 
are on the whole informative and competently written. There are 
naiveties, however, which leave one wondering, as for example (Vol. 
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I. p. 78) ‘A profitable search into the beginnings of Christian theo- 
logy can be made in the Holy Scriptures themselves’; or (Vol. I. 
p. 237) ‘So rigorous was Loyola’s asceticism that he was vouchsafed 
visions . . . in the course of time he perfected a series of spiritual 
exercises which could be depended on to produce these moments of 
exaltation and ecstasy’. 

There is an interesting chapter on the development of modern 
science in Volume I, and a well-balanced account of the European 
political scene about the time of the Congress of Vienna in Volume 
II, which is concluded with a study of events as painful as they are 
recent. R.V. 


PorTRAIT OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. By G. H. Cook. (Phoenix 

House; 12s. 6d.) 

This volume, the second of the English Cathedrals Series, admir- 
ably maintains the high standard set by its predecessor on Durham; 
indeed, so far as the photography is concerned at any rate, it is 
probably superior and it should always be borne in mind that one 
good illustration is more informative than pages of description, 
however lucid. 

The lay-out is clear and logical, beginning with an itinerary and 
building sequence followed by a concise description of the fabric 
based on architectural and historical data which includes a section 
on the pilgrimages to the shrine of St Thomas. Next follows an 
account of the monastic buildings and their purpose. In this con- 
nection it must be remembered that Canterbury, in common with 
several other pre-Reformation Cathedrals, had a Chapter composed 
of Benedictine monks living a normal monastic existence under 4 
Prior who enjoyed the use of the pontificalia and other privileges 
of an Abbot. 

The author rightly emphasises the individuality of Canterbury, 
especially in the eastern arm, which owes its French characteristics 
to the fact that it was designed by William of Sens, the particular 
form it assumed being inspired by the increasing cult of St Thomas, 
whose shrine was to occupy this position. 

The book contains more than seventy photographs and five plans; 
it would have been an advantage if one at least of the latter had 
been fully dated. Serious errors and omissions are conspicuous by 
their absence, but one statement at least is misleading. Mr Richard 
Culmer, who smashed the priceless glass in 1643 (p. 47), is described 
as a ‘fanatical priest’, whereas he was in point of fact a Protestant 
clergyman and not a Christian priest. Much has been done within 
recent years to restore to the interior something of the beauty in 
furniture and colour decoration which previous centuries had 
obliterated. Particularly noteworthy in this respect have been the 
cleaning and renovation of monuments, roof bosses and wall paint- 
ings, under the expert direction of Protessor Tristram, of which the 
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wondrous tomb of the Black Prince affords perhaps the most striking 
example. Canterbury, in common with most of the pre-Reformation 
Cathedrals, escaped with comparatively little serious damage from 
enemy action in the late war. Only the Victorian library building 
was seriously affected. 

Altogether this is a very pleasant book, and we can look forward 
with pleasurable anticipation to the next volume, which will deal 
with Salisbury. E. T. Lona. 


HISTORY OF RELIGION 
CuurcH AND PEOPLE IN Britain. By Archibald Robertson. (Watts; 
7s. 6d.) 

An able but very one-sided account of Christianity in Britain by 
an old-fashioned rationalist who dislikes Rome and despises Canter- 
bury: valuable in that it presents a criticism to which Christians 
should pay heed, but misleading in so far as the evidence presented 
shows an overpowering bias in its selection. LH. 


CaTHOLIC AND Mopern THEOLOGIES. THE THEOLOGY oF EmIL 
Brunner. By John W. Moran, S.J. (The Heffernan Press; $2.00.) 
A Catholic estimate in English of the thought of Dr Brunner has 

been needed for a long time. It is unfortunate that Father Moran’s 

work does not really answer this need, for it is too technical in 
character to be classed as a popular pamphlet and too disjointed and 
uncritical to rank as a theological essay. LH 


Tae Movement. By C. B. Moss, D.D. (8.P.C.K.; 
15s. 

Dr \rose’s work on the Old Catholics, the ‘Wee Frees’ of the 
Catholic world, is full of the most interesting information, particu- 
larly in the last half, which is not readily available in English in 
any one work. It is a pity that such a work should be marred by a 
continuous harping on the arbitrary action of Rome with regard to 
the persecuted saints of Utrecht and Munich, when even on his own 
showing the unco’ guid were only too willing to invoke the aid of 
the secular arm against the Holy See. 

What must interest a Catholic about the story he tells is the way 
in which the Old Catholic movements begin with an appeal to the 
pre-Tridentine or pre-Vatican Church order and then tend increas- 
ingly to identify themselves with a liberal Protestant dogmatic; not 
to mention the curious Gnostic undercurrents which appear in some 
of their organisations. 

The most unsatisfactory part of the book is the first chapter which 
merely repeats the views of Pullen and Denny on the Papal claims 
without giving any real attention to works which have been published 
more recently on Christian origins and the early Papacy. _ 
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A History or CHRIsTIANITY IN ENGLAND. By Rev. Professor E. 0. 

James. (Hutchinson; 7s. 6d.) 

The Professor of the History and Philosophy of Religion in the 
University of London has taken upon himself a far wider task than 
the exposition of the state of Catholicism in England today. None 
the less, it is legitimate in these pages to examine what he does, 
in fact, say concerning the present position of the Church. Several 
of the few pages he devotes to this topic treat of Biblical studies and 
the Biblical Commission. He says of the decisions of this Commis- 
sion, which he mentions, that they ‘Could be refuted by a boy or 
girl who had taken Divinity in the School Certificate examination’. 
Dr James has misrepresented every one of these decisions; they 
do not assert what he declares them to assert; though it is certainly 
true that Anglican taught candidates for the S.C. are trained in a 
school of Biblical scholarship now forty years out of date. None the 
less, it is to be hoped that they have a higher standard of accuracy 
than Dr James seems to possess. 

P.F. 
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